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| The man below walks over 11 miles, the one in the circle rides his full-row cultivator 2.78 miles; with two-row cultivator the farmer in the upper right hand picture rides 1.3% 
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-i} miles on a job when he can do the job better and travel only 2.78 
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WAYS TO TRAVEL 


miles, and each cultivates one acre of corn. 
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but who wants to walk 11.13 miles when he can ride 1.39 


Wout wie is most excellent exercise. Doctors prescribe it, 
Who wants to travel 11.13 


miles and do the same work? 
' miles—or even as little as 1.39 miles? 


If you have a cultivating outfit requiring you to make four trips 


-}) to the row, then in order to cultivate an acre planted to three-foot 


| rows, you must make 280 trips each 210 feet long. This distance is 
| 58,800 feet, or 11.13 miles! If you have a cultivator with which you 
, must make two trips per row, then you make 140 trips across the acre 
| and travel 29,400 feet, or 5.56 miles. On the other hand, with a 
two-horse cultivator working a row at a trip, you cross the acre 
| Only 70 times, traveling 14,700 feet, or 2.78 miles. 





| _ It is evident that a row cultivator will cultivate four acres in 
the: same time that a narrow cultivator requiring four trips to the 
row is cultivating one acre. This means that four days’ work with 


€ narrow cultivator may be done in one day with the row cultiva- 





tor. With a two-row cultivator, one can work eight acres in the 


Which Kind Do You Prefer? 


A Complete INDEX ‘to This Issue Appears on Page 4 








same time that the one-row cultivator works four acres or the 
smaller one works one acre. 

This does not take into consideration the distance and time re- 
quired for turning around at the ends of the rows. With a cultiva- 
tor making four trips to the row, you and your team must turn 
around 280 times! Making one trip per row reduces it to 70 times, 

There is another and at times equally profitable advantage of 
using better cultivators. This advantage lies in doing the work at 
the best time for it to be done. 

An excellent rule is to cultivate after each rain, When rain 
falls there is a time—very brief on some soils—after the ground 
is dry enough to cultivate and before it begins to crust. This is the 
time when the best and most effective cultivation may be given. 
One day’s work when the soil is in good condition may be worth 
two or more days’ work when it is in poor condition. And with 
one-row or two-row cultivators you can get over your entire crop 
before the land gets hard or the weeds get a start. 

Which kind of cultivators-are you planning to use in making 
your 1921 crops? 




































LOST, BUT YOU DON’T KNOW IT! 


In actual use on a plantation NITRATE OF SODA 
increased the yield by 671 Ibs. of seed Cotton per acre. 


If you are not usin 
g 


NITRATE OF SODA 


you are losing 


your crop as completely as though 


art of 
you lost it off the end of your truck. 


Write for 
DR. WM. S. MYERS 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 


results. 
25 Madison, Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 











THE AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
The double gears run in 
ion and wear 


bearing. Theshafts run in oil. 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 
are practically eliminated. 


Frict 


Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil js only 
A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil. Dry gears, exp6sed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


AERMOTOR CO. Sine: ct 


half oiled. 


Write today 
for Circular. 











A year’s supply of 
oilis sent with 
every Aermotor 


Strengt 
Des Moines ‘a 
ty Minneapolis Oakland 





Genuine Imported $5.00 Toyo 


PANAMA HAT 


Delivered 
FREE 


se70 en 
Arrival 


“2° 


at lish 
Hat . 














wre atic for 
eaemeacing 
bargain. 
Only limited lot, 
this A. -.—h« 5 
jd Price. Goares- 
ed $5.00 value for 
aly $2. 79ons at al 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail post-card or letter ag coder { for thie hand- 
some Toyo Panama Hat. atiful drop crown 
style; flexible non- iw. brim; made of the 
finest Super-Tex; fine tough fibre, htly woven. 
Looke ani vveare like a regular $12.0 Ooh hat. Heavy 
black grosgrain sil ribbon band, non-soilable 
sweat band, tremendous bargain. Send no money, 
pay only $2.79 on _ arrival. we pay delivery 
charges, another Te, 

We Guarantee {? thie wopilerdas hat poy Ay tine the = nme 
Save money by writing today sure before this setounding 
offer le withdrawn. Just give your name, addr 


BERNARD, HEWITT & CO. 
Dept. A624 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, lil. 


ARMY SHOES 








U. S. ARMY $945 
, Marching Shoes — 
Best Work Shoe obtainable. 
Built on Famous Munson Last 
of best material, and con- 
structed as strong as it is 
possible to make a shoe. 


ese are ee surplus —- shoes. 

Sr BTA AL, $2.45, or $23 dozen pairs. 

SATISFACTION Gv ARANTEED or money back. 
Vrite for Catalog Army Goods, 


ARMY SALES CO. 
2201 Franklin St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ditch, Terrac 











Worksin any soil. Makes V-sha; 
ditch or cleanse ditches up to four feet 
deep. Horses or tractor. my 
great labor and cost saving story. 
Qwensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc. 
Box 331 Owensboro, Ky. 






















THEY SPREAD 


ACiIt All Flies} tiscase 


peed ony where. DAISY es. attracts and 
Eins*sh J flies. Neat, clean, ee augveniont and 


Viewed fon Lasts allsea- 
Coe Mie s9) : on, Made of metal, 
A$: (TE ean’ spillortipover; |- 
SUE 24 f sin D Pp 


will not soil or injure 
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your dealer or 








at 
os Baryon $i 
ERS, 160 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


HAROLD £01 


Send Your Name 
No Money 


send your name and 
se h Sust ocare- 















address, and sizes, 
Meevand I will send this 
shirt and pair of worsted 
trousers to you. von Os t 
pay one penny unti) they 
are delivered at your door 
f by the postman. 
3 = alone are worth 
you are getting the shirt 

: €beolutely FREE. 























Pants ond 
Shirt ‘OL 
Both for a. 


The TROUSERS are made 

of . bm strong, durable j 

trpee worsted ma- 

ey have custom- 

ar a ihe and belt etraps. 
ite the seams are 

















SNAAANIOONON 


hed. trousers 
would gedinesily sel) for 
$3.00. ho to 42 inches 


color blue chambray. 
tached collar and cuffs and 
serviceable pocket. Sizes: 
146 to 17 lashes neckband,. 
Remember, one shirt and 
one pair of trousers for, 
$2.75. They will not be 
sold separately. 

Just een nd 


your addrese 

Delivery Free —no money. When the shirt | 
trousers are delivered at your door by the postman. 
pay him $2.76 forthem. We have paid the the delivery 

ges. Wear both articles and you don’t find 
then all you expected, return them and We will 
cheerfully refund yous money et once. Be sure to 
give sizes. Order by No. 665. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. K-1039Chicago 








WOMAN QOH 
RAVINE QOS HON NNOWMMNOWS 



















It tells how in a few 
weeks you can earn from 
$150 to $400 a month in the 
Auto and Tractor business. 
Be Your Qwn Boss. At 





pert y s y 
System of weatins on real cars, 
Use tools not books. Simply 
send Bp Ry | one oe to- 
oe cs card will do, for our 


Free boo hic reproductions of 
masthine shop 7 ete. Go---Write Now! 


120 Sa Ghey olde waises Wares CMO. 





1 ¢ Garden and Orchard 


| i By C. L. NEWMAN 














| FOR succession plant sweet corn, 
bush, snap, and lima beans, Eng- 
lish peas, and beets. Plant onion 
seeds for making sets to put out next 
fall and pring. 

Onion sets put out 

last ae oir are 

now as larg as a 

lemon mild, ten- 

der, and far super- 

ior to the shallot 

button, or potato 

Onion at this time 

of the year. Trans- 

PROF NEWMAN yD : Datagd gge r 





ley pl s to the 


best part of the gare nd give them 


at least a square foot of soil each. 
Cultivate frequently and they will be 
available all summer and all of next 


winter for flavoring garnishing. 
A well-grown parsley plant is one of 
the tts you can have. 


ornaments 


prettiest 


flower pot 


Il 


Try a few ir 


Cultivate frequently and thorough- 


ly. Keep the soil surface like an ash 
bank. Clods formed now may remain 
until next winte1 Push the wheel 
hoe as soon as ‘the ground is dry 
enough after each rain. If you have no 
wheel hoe, the next best thing is a 
four-tined, round-tined potato digger 
or pronged*hoe. ‘This, next to the 
wheel hoe, is the best labor-saving 
implement in the garden. Get be- 
tween the rows and push and pull 
rapidly, walking backwards. No 
tracks are left and: the best soil 
mulch is made. 
ill 

A succession planting of tomatoes 
may be made in the lower South. 
When strawberries are ripening rap- 
idly, set out pepper and eggplants. 


Sweet potato slips should go out as 


soon as they are large enough. The 
early ones will furnish vine cuttings 
later on. Plant cowpeas for table 
use. Conch, Rice, Gallivant, Lady, 


and the black-eyed varieties are most 
popular, though many prefer the 
Crowder kinds. Plant pumpkin and 


cushaws in the corn field, or better 
still in some bottom land near the 
creek. Plant enough to last all the 


winter and a surplus for first prizes 
at local and state fairs. 


IV. 


Thin beets, lettuce, carrots, pars- 
nips, salsify, onions, and turnips so 
as to avoid crowding. This often 
doubles the yield. The quality is bet- 
ter, the plants are cultivated with 
greater ease, and are more attractive 
in appearance. Many fail to grow 
real head lettuce for no other reason 
than that the plants are thick. 
Unrivaled lettuce from seed sowed 
the open last October are now a foot 
across with firm heads six inches in 
diameter. The plants were 10 
inches apart in three-foot rows. = 


¥. 


Top-dressing is especially profit- 
able in the vegetable garden. It is 
well to keep a sack of acid phosphate 
and another of nitrate of soda on 
hand at all times. Apply before culti- 
vating and work into the soil. Top- 
dress beans and peas with acid phos- 
phate and use both acid phosphate 
and nitrate of soda on all other kinds. 
Root, bulb, and leaf crops may be 
top-dressed with wood ashes or some 
potash salt. 


too 


set 


VI. 


Sow celery seeds for early crop be- 
fore the middle of May. Use a partly 
shaded, moist, very fertile situation 
and make the soil as fine and loose as 


possible. Level the surface, firm with 
the back of a spade or board. Sow 
the seed in rows 6 or 8 inches wide. 
Do not cover them—merely press 


them into the ground with the edge 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cover the bed with sacks 





of a board. 





straw, board, or similar material to 
consérve moisture and protect from 
the hot sun. Water frequently, never 





Jetting the surface of the bed becony 


Remove covering 











dry as soon as 
seed begin to germinate, but keep 
seedlings shaded for a week or more. 

As soon as the plants are large 
‘enough to handle, transplant to other 
beds and set them 2 inches apart in 6 
or 8-inch rows. Keep well watered, 
When the leaves are 3 or 4 inches 
long, shear them-Lack to one inch, 
Keep all weeds out o1 bed and culti- 
vate frequently but only deep enough 
to prevent the formation of a rust. 
Inspect the plants daily and never let 
the soil become dry enough for the 
celery to wither. Protection from 
the sun may be had by a green brush 
arbor 5 or 6 feet above the ground. 
As the branch leaves wilt, dry, and 
let in more sun gradually, the plants 
become accust@med to its heat 

OUR HEALTH TALK 
Cancer 
CORRESPONDENT asks if can- 
cer can be cured or prevented 
and if there is any danger of 
contracting the disease in nursing a 
person suffering with an_ internal 
ancer. To answ er 
the last question | 
first, the cause of 
cancer Is not 
known though cer- 
tain conditions 
predisposing to 
cancer have been 
noticed and stud- 
ied. There is no 
ae Wann danger in nursing 
a case or cancer, 
though, as in other diseases, the us- 
ual precautions as to. cleanliness 
should be observed. 

Cancer if discovered early §n_ its 
development and treated imme- 
diately, can be called a curable disease. 
In addition to this, if certain very 
definite conditions which are naw 


known to precede cancer are avoided 
or cured, the disease may be pre- | 
vented. 


At the beginning, cancer is usually 
painless and, because of this, is often 
not detected during its early stages. 


At first it is a small local growth 
which can be safely.and easily re- 
» s 
moved by competent treatment. Ev- | 


ery lump in the breast should be ex- 











amined by a competent doctor as | 
soon as discovered. Sores, cracks, 
lacerations, lumps, and ulcers which | 
do not heal, and warts, moles, or | 
birthmarks which change in. size 
color, or appearance, may turn into 
cancer unless treated and_ cured. | 
Continued irritation in some form is ; 
the usual cause of cancer; it rarely | 
results from a sudden injury. 
Cancer is not a constitutional of 
“blood” disease, it is not contagious, | 
and, practically speaking, cancer is : f 
not hereditary. 
B. E. WASHBURN. 
( 
Decrease in Farm-land Values , 
HE average price of plow land pet 
acre in the United States de- ( 
creased about 7 per cent during the : 
past year, according to a report just 
issued by the United States Depart- ‘ 
ment of Agriculture. The average i 
value of plow land per acre on March . 
1 of this year was $83.78, as —) I 
pared to $90.01 in 1920, and $74.31 1 I 
1919. The statisticians of the Dest , 
ment attribute the decline to the Te ’ 
duction in the prices of crops. ' 
i 
The report shows that the heaviest = t 
drop in the price of land is in the d 
Southern states, where cotton is the . 
principal crop. f 
0 
Soap and water or just a damp cloth = if 
remove mildew from leather that ba t! 






too long e a damp place 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY PROBLEMS 


TAIT BUTLER, 


EDITOR 














To Remove Warts on Cow’s Teats 


READER asks: “What can be 
done to take warts off a cow's 
teats?” 

While the cow is giving milk no ef- 
fort should be made to remove the 
warts by any method that will cause 
sores or wounds. That is, the com- 
mon methods of removing warts by 
cutting them out or by using caustics 
should not be used while the cow is 
being milked. The reason is that 
sores and pus or matter may be 
formed and the udder infected by the 
“germs” getting into the teats and ud- 
der. When the cow is dried up then 
the warts may be removed with a 
knife or a pair of sharp scissors and 
the sores treated with some good dis- 
infectant. 

While the cow is giving milk. greas- 
ing is the best plan. Sometimes it will 
cause the warts to disappear. Some 
have thought castor oil the best 
grease, but perhaps any grease will 
do as well. A good form of grease is 
carbolized vaseline or lard. Melt the 
vaseline or lard and mix one part of 
carbolic acid to 20 parts of the vase- 
line or lard. Mix thoroughly while 
the lard or vaseline is in liquid form 
and stir until cool and thoroughly 
mixed. Apply at each milking 


Fertilizer Value of Cottonseed Meal 
Saved in Manure 
READER asks: “What is the fer- 
tilizer value of cottonseed meal 
when fed to cattle, or what-portion 
of the fertilizer value is lost in feed- 
ing?” 

There are two distinct problems in- 
volved. First, the fertilizer materials 
removed by the cattle from the cot- 
tonseed meal, and, second, the plant 
foods that are lost or never reach 
the land in the stable manure. 

The mature dry cattle that are mak- 
ing no gains in weight will use little 
or none of the plant foods in the cot- 
tonseed meal, but growing animals 
or those gaining in weight will_re- 
move some of the fertilizer value 
from the cottonseed meal and use it 
in building up their bodies. Even 
beef cattle that are being fattened 
will hold in their bodies some of the 
fertilizer value of the meal and dairy 
much larger amounts, the dairy cows 
for making milk and the young ani- 
mals for making bones, muscles, and 
Other tissues. 

In an experiment at the Illinois 
Experiment Station with dairy cows, 
80 per cent of the nitrogen, 73 per 
cent of the phosphorus, and 76 pér 
cent of the potassium contained in 
the feed were recovered in the solid 
and liquid manure. Also of the plant 
foods in the feed 20 per cent of the 


Nitrogen, 22 per cet of the phos- 
Phorus, and 137 per cent of the 
Potassium were recovered in the 


milk. Of the potassium, the balance, 
about 10 per cent, was probably 
I"rgely excreted through the skin, 
Part of which may have gone into 
the manure or on the soil. Since 
dairy cows take a much larger per- 
centage of the plant foods in the feed 
or making milk than is used by 
other cattle and horses and mules, 
itis pretty. safe to state that not less 
than 9 per cent of the . fertilizer 





valué of cottonseed meal is recovered 
in the solid and liquid manure, and it 
may run as high as 90 per cent with 
certain kinds of animals. 

In other words, if the plant foods 
in a ton of cottonseed meal are 
worth $30, the plant foods in the 
solid and liquid manure from a ton 
of cottonseed meal when fed are 
worth $24. 

But now we come to the second 
problem involved. How much of this 
value of $24, which the animal vo‘ds 
in the solid and liquid manure, ac- 
tually gets back to the land and how 
much is lost? 

To appreciate the ease with which 
losses of plant foods occur it must 
be kept in mind that approximately 
four-fifths or 80 per cent of the ni- 
trogen and one-fifth or 20 per cent of 
the potash are passed in the urine 
and 20 per cent of the nitrogen, 80 
per cent of the potash, and 100 per 
cent of the phosphorus passed by the 
animal are in the solid manure. Since 
nitrogen is the most valuable fer- 
tilizer element in manure and 80 per 
cent of it is in the urine, it is easily 
seen why there are such large losses 
of plant foods from stable manure. 

At the Pennsylvania station in an 
experiment with steers, about 85 per 
cent of the nitrogen in the feed was 
recovered in«the manure on a ce- 
ment floor: while only 54 per cent 
was ‘recovered in the manure on an 
earth floor. 

In short, while it may be stated 
that it is entirely feasible to recover 
three-fourths or 75 per cent of the 
fertilizer value in a ton of cotton- 
seed meal in the manure of livestock, 
as a matter of fact, it is probably 
rare that as much as one-half the fer- 
tilizer value of a ton of cottonseed 
meal is recovered in the manure when 
it is fed to livestock and the stable 


manure handled in the usual man- 
ner. 
If ample bedding and other ab- 


sorbents are used, so as to prevent 


the loss of the urine, and the ma- 
nure is removed daily and hauled and 
spread directly on the land, or if 
deep stalls are used, the bedding is 
sufficient, and the animals allowed 
to tramp the manure solidly, 75 per 
cent of the plant food or fertilizer 
value of the cottonseed meal may 
reach the land in the manure; but if 
the manure is made in an open lot, 
or is removed from the stables and 
allowed to stand in piles in the 
weather, probably not more than 
from oné-third to one-half of the fer- 
tilizer value of the cottonseed meal 
gets back to the land in the manure. 


Dairying Must Increase in the South 


HE South ought to be a great dairy 

producing section. Why should 
dairying increase in the South? First, 
because we need to enrich our soils. 
Second, there is a great variety of leg- 
umes for the making of legume hays. 
Third, there is an abundance of cheap 
Negro labor which as soon as the 
whites learn dairying, can be trained 
to do dairy work. This is important 
because dairying requires much labor. 
Fourth, we need to consume more 
dairy products. We need more milk 
for the growing of a stronger race. 
For too large a number of the popu- 





lation, fat pork, molasses, corn meal, 
and potatoes form too large a propor- 
tion of the food consumed. Milk is 
essential for the growing of children. 
Most people have come to accept that 
fact, but what few people yet realize 
is that milk is also necessary for older 
people. 


But we are often told that the South 
can or will never become a great 
dairy producing section. Perhaps that 
is true, but when those who are so 
sure the South can never become a 
great dairy producing section are 
asked why, their explanations do not 
explain. They base their reasons 
largely on what has been or on preju- 
dice. They can produce no good or 
sound reasons for their statements. 


In the present terrible slump in the 
interest in livestock in the South it is 
encouraging to note that this almost 
complete loss of interest-in other live- 
stock does not apply to dairy cattle 
and dairying. The dairy industry is 
making, on the whole, a good growth. 


More Livestock Essential to Safe 
Farming 


THE South is commonly called a one- 

crop farming section, but the state- 
ment is not entirely true. We plant 
about as many acres in corn as in cot- 
ton. Moreover, we have other money 
crops, like tobacco, rice, peanuts, and 
sugar cane. 

The fault in the farming of the 
South, as a whole, is not so much that 
we plant all our land to one crop, but 
that the individual farmer has only 
one sales or money crop and that our 
crops are sold from the farm instead 
of being fed to livestock. Iowa farm- 
ers, for instance, are largely one- 
crop farmers in so far as their field 
crops are concerned. In fact, they are 
more nearly one-crop farmers than 
are those of Mississippi, in so far as 
the proportion of the cultivated land 
that is planted to the one chief field 
crop, corn. But Iowa's cropping sys- 
tem includes more pastures, more 
clover fields; and more of the field 
crops grown are fed to livestock. 
The cropping system of the South, if 
our agriculture is to get on a perma- 
nent foundation, through the enrich- 
ment of our soils, must show a 
smaller proportion of the improved 
lands in corn and cotton and more 
devoted to pastures and legumes. This 
means that our livestock production 
must be increased, and that is in 
reality the point at which the Lowa 
system of farming differs in principle 
from the system of farming practiced 
in the South. More livestock is kept 
and fed on Iowa farms. Their crops 
are more largely fed to livestock 
This not only gives them two money 
crops, instead of one, but results in 
less of the fertility of the soil being 
shipped out of the state. 


We must grow more legumes— 
either as hay or pasture crops. If the 
legumes are grown livestock must be 
kept to consume them, for they offer 
the best market for such crops. This 
is an important matter. If the Iowa 
farmer finds the prices of his corn, 
oats, and clover hay unsatisfactory, he 
can feed them ‘to livestock; but if the 
Southern farmier is faced with an un- 
satisfactory market for his cotton, 
tobacco, etc., he cannot feed them to 
livestock. 


Grazing Crops to Make the Family 
Pork This Fall 


READER wishes to know “what 
grazing crops tg prepare for a 
sow and five to seven pigs.” 


First, and perhaps of most import- 
ance all things considered, he should 
have an acre of permanent pasture of 
the best pasture plants in his section, 
but if possible with some legumes like 
bur clover, white clover, and lespe- 
deza. With these, use Bermuda or car- 
pet grassand as many others as do 
well, in his section. This cannot be 
prepared now for this summer, so the 
general pasture may have to be used. 
Second, he should grow corn, soy 
beans, and peanuts for fattening the 
pigs this fall. Enough of these should 
be grown to do the pigs at least four 
months, say from August 15 to De- 
cember 15 or January 1. 


The corn required will be some- 
thing like two or three ears for each 
pig a day while they are on the soy 
beans and peanuts. If the pigs graze 
these crops 90 days it will require 12 
to 15 bushels of corn during this time. 
Then if the pigs are fed corn for 30 to 
45 days after they come off the soy 
beans and peanuts to harden their 
carcasses, it will take something like 
30 to 33 bushels more corn to supply 
this need, or a total, say of 45 to 55 
bushels of corn 


It will, therefore, require two acres 
of corn to supply this litter, but while 
this corn is being grown, soy beans 
may also be grown on the same land 
and in the same rows with the corn 
Both may be planted at the same time 
by the same planter, but if one acre 
of corn is planted too early for the 
planting of soy beans, then the soy 
beans on one acre may be planted 
later. 


One acre of soy beans planted alone 
would be sufficient to graze this litter 
40 to 50 days, but one acre of corn 
alone might not produce the corn re- 
quired. Two acres growing both 
crops will grow more feed than if the 
crops were planted separately and 
two acres of soy beans in corn will 
give as many soy beans as one acre 
to soy beans alone. 


Then this litter will require an acre 
of peanuts to graze after they have 
finished the soy beans. 

In order to have corn for finishing 
or hardening the carcasses and for 
feeding while the pigs are on peanuts 
it will be necessary to gather at least 
a part of the corn. In fact, some pre- 
fer to gather all the corn and feed 
only such as they wish the pigs to 
have while they are on the soy beans 
and peanuts. If pigs are turned on 
corn and soy beans, they are apt to 
eat more of the corn than they should 
for most economical results especially 
when first turned into the field, or at 
least the corn is apt to be eaten up 
first. 

While the pigs are being fed corn 
and cottonseed meal after coming off 
the peanuts they will do better if they 
have some green grazing. The per- 
manent pasture is apt to be dry and 
the grass tough, but if the first acre of 
corn and soy beans grazed is seeded 
to oats or rye (or on very rich land to 
rape), it will furnish grazing during 
the last month of the finishing period, 
at least, 





















What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 




















Wet, Soggy Land for Meadow 


HAT can I sow on wet, soggy land 
to make a meadow?” 


You can plant the reeds common in 
your section. There are also grasses like 
Glyceria aquatica that grow naturally in 
such land, but the only way ‘to make 
boggy land grow good hay grasses is to 
drain it. Then the best of meadow 
grasses will thrive. 


Destroying Pickle Worms 


"CH you suggest any preventive of 
the bovers that destroy cucumbers 
and muskmelons?” 

The borers are the larvae of a 
moth. They feed on the blossoms as 
well as the fruit. Dusting with cal- 
cium arsenate and air-slaked lime 
mixed, two parts lime and one part 
arsenate, will help. Or you can plant 
summer squashes in alternate rows 
with cucumber. They prefer the 
squashes and they can be used as a 
trap crop. Then, as they live over 
winter in old trash, clean up and burn 
the dry vines and rubbish and do not 
plant the same soil two years in suc- 
cession. 


The Black Tartarian Cherry 
ORTH Carolina: “Is the Black Tar- 


tarian cherry worth growing in the 
upper Piedmont of North Carolina? 
Some people tell me that the tree will 
not bear, others say that the cherries are 
not good to eat.” 
The Black 
of the Black Heart class 


Tartarian is the finest 


With you, 


right up at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, the Black Tarta- 
rian should thrive and bear. In fact 


it will usually succeed anywhere that 
the elevation is near 1,000 feet above 
the sea. In the lower Piedmont at 
Raleigh and eastward, this class of 
cherries will rarely fruit to any ex- 
tent, though the trees will grow as 
finely as they do anywhere. 


Planting Fall Peas 


NO&TH Carolina: “Can I plant the 

Longfellow English peas in August, 
and make a crop? How about war 
beans in fall?” 


The Longfellow is rather too late a 
pea for the fall crop. You can plant 
Thomas Laxton and Laxtonian in 
August and make a crop. Sow them 
in deep furrows, and cover lightly, 
working the soil to them as they grow, 
until level. It is important at that time 
to get the roots deep in the soil. The 
best wax bean I have grown is Celes- 
tial. It is prolific, and free from rust 


Chinese Cabbage and Brussels 
Sprouts 


OUTH Carolina: “I have 
followed your advice, as 


read and 


rr 
my father 


did before me, and we have been suc- 
cessful gardeners. But I have 


failed 
with two plants, the Chinese cabbay 
sprouts Neither will head 


Brussels sprouts make 


and Brussels 
for m The 


y 
loose buds, and the cabbage decays when 


tied up. I want to grow some fall cele 

but do nol kn Iw i my / vin ] be ein 
grown here. My intention ts to plant 
the self-blanching variety in Ju thin 
the seedlings, and then set them in rows 


im my a paragus bed where the soil is 
Will +] 


very rich VY 


is do? 


If you sow seed of the Brussels 
sprouts in July and set them in good 
soil, using acid phosphate to balance the 
manure applied, the plants should head 
about the time frost arrives in Novem- 
ber. You cannot head them in hot 
weather. Chinese cabbage I never try to 
head, but we pull the leaves through the 


them as a substitute for 
plants do not naturally 
make a head. You cannot in your cli- 
mate grow celery in early fall. To make 
the Christmas and winter crop you 
should sow the seed in April, transplant 
them when large enough to handle, so 
as to make strong plants to set in 
August. Then plant them, not in rows, 
but in the six-foot Baltimore beds. I 
will in due time have full directions for 
setting and growing celery in these beds. 
Better not use the self-blanching celery, 
for the green sorts blanched with earth 
are of far better quality. The self-blanch- 
ing varieties are more ornamental, but 
always stringy and of poorer flavor than 
the green celery, Giant Paschal is a 
good sort to grow. 


summer and use 
lettuce. The 


Wild Muscadine Vines 
ORTH Carolina: “You have fre- 


quently stated that a barren musca- 
dine vine planted near a Scuppernong 
that fails to fruit would make it fruitful. 
Would a nursery muscadine, James 
grape for example, answer the purpose?” 


The scuppernong vine often fails be- 
cause its blossoms lack the pollen-mak- 
ing stamens, the male organs. What is 
needed is a vine of the same family 
that makes either perfect flowers or 
staminate ones only. Hence, I have 
advised the barren muscadine because 
it has only male flowers and will fur- 
nish plenty of pollen. I have grown the 
James grape with no other grape any- 
where near it, and it bore full crops. 
This would indicate perfect flowers, 
and it may be that the James will fur- 


nish pollen for the scuppernong, 


HE great decline in the price of hogs 

discouraged Virginia growers to 
such an extent that large numbers of 
breeding sows are slaughtered during 
the fall and winter, with the result 
that there is an estimated reduction 
of 12 per cent in the number com- 
pared with last year, On April 1 there 
were 104,000 brood sows on Virginia 
farms, against 118,000 in 1920, and 
123,00 in 1919. The United States 
shows a decrease of 2 per cent com- 
pared with last year—Henry M. Tay- 
lor, Agricultural Statistician for Vir- 
ginia. 


“The Right of the Cotton Laborer 
to a Decent Living”—Why 
Is It Not Recognized? 


F COTTON had 


never been pro- 
slaves, there are the 
soundest for believing that 
the crops as a whole would have sold 
for probably double the price they 
have really brought. 


duéed by 
reasons 


If you will carefully analyze the 
mental processes through which the 
major part of the people have for 
years arrived at their conclusions as 
to the value of cotton, you will find 
that these conclusions are not due so 
much to reasoning about the matter, 
as they are to the psychological ef- 
fect of cotton having been, in its ini- 
tial development in this country, the 
product of slave labor. 


Opinion as to the cost of growing 
cotton is divided between two well- 
defined groups. They represent re- 
spectively the low cost and the high- 
cost view of production. If you go 
into the matter carefully, you will 
find that the difference which differ- 
entiates the two groups is purely 
ethical in its nature. 


The group that holds to the low- 
cost view does not recognize at all 
the ethical principles involved in esti- 
mating the cost of production. That 
is, they completely ignore the rights of 
the cotton laborer to a decent home in 
which to live, and the right of his family 
to decent opportunities, Consequently, 
they never allow what it costs to pro- 
vide these things as part of the ex- 
pense in cotton. This is no- 
torious, and it has been—and contin- 
ues to be sole basis for all the 
low-cost estimates 

Now, the group that 
high cost view does re cognize 
ethical prit iciples in all their calcula- 


growing 
—the 


holds to the 


these 


tions. That is, they charge up, as 
part of the legitimate expense of pro- 
Seen what it costs to provide 
these common decencies of life for 
the laborer—frankly assuming that 
they are the inherent right of every 
one whose labor produces a world 


ther it be cotton or any 


necessity, whe 


other product. 


As a matter of fact—and an im- 
portant fact it is, too—this inherent 
right of the cotton laborer to a de- 
cent living has never been contested 
by any one as a definite proposition; 

ither has the amount it would cost 
to provide such a living ever been 
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challenged. Charging it up to the 
cost of production is what has been 
challenged, This is a very important 
distinction and should be kept in 
mind when studying this question, 
for challenging this as a proper item 
of expense is just what the group 
with the low-cost view continues to 
do. 


In the light of reason, and in the 
light of justice, this seems most ex. 
traordinary. It evidently had its 
Origin in the conditions which pre. 
vailed during the era when cotton 
was produced by slaves and the 
rights of the individual laborer were 
not considered in the cost equation, 


Summed up: It is clear, that the 
psychological effect of cotton having 
been the product of slave labor has, 
in this way, for very many years 
practically determined the world’s 
Opinion as to the value of cotton. It 
is reasonable, therefore, to assume 
that, had cotton never been produced 
by slaves, the right of the cotton 
laborer to a decent living would haye 
been recognized in estimating the 
cost of production and the crops, asa 
consequence, would have brought 
much more than they did—probably 
double. 

In other words, the low prices 
which have ruled for cotton are 
largely due to the subtle influences 
that grew out of a state of slavery, 
which still survive. 

W. W. 


Galveston, Texas. 


The Poultry Yard 


By F, J ROTHPLETZ 


MORRISON, 








N ARKET your eggs as often as pos- 
sible, It reduces the risk of stale 
or spoiled eggs. Care in sorting so as 
to have them uniform in size and 
color helps to make them salable, 
* * * 

If eggs are no longer needed for 
hatching be sure to separate all males 
from the laying flock. Then if any of 
the males are getting a little old, 
coop them up, feed well on soft fed 
with plenty meat crap and milk, and 
fit them for table. 

* ok 4 

Burying or burning .dead birds, 
chicks, or rats, and any other animal 
offal may ward off serious trouble 
from limberneck, which hot weather 
is sure to bring in carelessly kept 
poultry yards 


How to Reduce Egg Losses 
AVE no males at all in flocks of 
ew of eggs for table use. 
Have nests made and kept clean 
ia sanitary, changing nest material 
often. 

3. Have at least one nest for four 
hens, 

4, Gather 
day in hot 
cool months, 

5. Grade candling 
before packing, leaving out 
Oversized, and all soiled 


twice 3 
day in 


eges regularly 
weather, once a 
eges with care, 
all eggs 
all under or 
eggs 

6. Market at 
week, 


least three times 4 
dark, cool place 


7. Keep eggs in 
hered until 


from the time they are gat 
packed for market. 


8. Never allow egg containers to be 
exposed to the sun in transit 
— ---.# —————— 
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Four Big Facts for Tobacco} 


Growers 


Dr. J. Y. Joyner, President of the Tobacco As$socia- 
tion, States Situation and Remedy Clearly 
and Concisely 


NOTHER bumper crop of sorry 
Ai ybacco this year, sold at half 
the cost of production, will 


bankrupt most of the tobacco growers 


and almost destroy one of the most 
important and valuable agricultural 
industries of the country 


To save themselves from this the 
tobacco growers must do three things 
as more explicitly set forth below: 
1—We Must Reduce the Quantity 

UPPLY and demand is a universal 

law and a big factor in determining 


the price of any product. The esti- 
mated surplus crop of tobacco in 
1920 is 300,000,000 pounds, The de- 


crease in foreign exports of tobacco 


is 200,000,000 pounds, about 50 per 
cent. In the past we have marketed 
in foreign countries about 40 per 





DR. J. ¥Y. JOYNER 


cent of our tobacco crop. In the 
future we must depend upon these 
foreign countries for marketing any 
annual surplus over and above the 
needs of the United States. 

These foreign countries that have 
been the largest buyers of our surplus 
tobacco crop are without the money, 
the credit, reasonable rates of ex- 
change, or adequate transportation 
rates and facilities to buy. The crop 
in 1920 was increased, the sur- 
plus was piled up, and it will continue 
to be piled up even in normal 
years until these conditions are 
changed. How long before they will 
be adjusted no one can foretell. 

In face of these conditions, reduc- 
tion of acreage is the only sensible 
and prudent course for the growers 
of tobacco in the United States. To 
continue to pile up a surplus to glut 
the market and ruin the price would 
be foolish and almost criminal. 
IlL—We Must Improve the Quality 

UALITY is one of the biggest fac- 
-wtors in determining the price of 
any product—perhaps no less impor- 
tant than quantity 

The average quality of the tobacco 


Crop of 1920 was unusually poor, 
Partly due to the seasons—mcre 
largely due, perhaps, to careless cul- 
tivatic curing, handling, grading, 
and nactiene mainly resulting from 
Overcropping. Even last year there 
W 


as apparently no surplus of the best 
8tades of tobacco and 
then brought fair prices. 
t does not pay any year to raise 


these even 


low grades of tobacco To flood the 
Market with these as was done this 
year tends to demoralize the whole 


market and to depress the prices of 
ther grades. No other crop so richly 
repays for careful cultivation and 
‘andling as tobacco. 

Not only for reduction of quantity 
ut also for improvement of quality, 


every tobacco grower will be wise to 
cultivate in tobacco this year only 
what he has the labor and facilities 
to cultivate and handle from start 


to finish in the best possible manner 

without neglect of other necessary 

crops. 

I1l.—We Must Protect the Price by 
Codperative Marketing 


[JNDER the present system of 
marketing tobacco, each individual 
grower sells in small 
local markets without adequate 
marketing information as to supply 
and demand or prices on other maf- 
kets, without standardization of 
grades, or of prices of grades. He 
sells to buyers thoroughly organized, 
expert judges of tobacco, skilled and 
experienced in buying, supplied daily 
with fullest marketing information, 
powerfully financed, whose business, 
interests, and duty to their employers 
is to eliminate competition as far as 
possible by combination or other- 
wise, depress prices, and buy as cheap 
as possible. 

If the farmer sells, as he generally 
must, because of financial pressure, 
inability as an individual to” make 
adequate arrangements for financial 
advances on his crop, or the im- 
possibility of holding safely for lack 
of redrying and storing facilities, he 
must sell at the buyer’s price, and 
the buyer knows it. Under such a 
system what chance is there for the 
individual farmer, uninformed, single- 
handed, and defenseless against or- 
ganizations of buyers thoroughly in- 
formed, thoroughly organized, pow- 
erfully financed? 

Codperative commodity marketing 
is, I believe, the only remedy, the 
only way out of economic servitude 
to commercial interests, the only 
guaranty of fair prices for his pro- 
duct of whatever quantity or quality 
—the only hope of getting his equi- 
table share of the value of what he 
produces with the toil of his hands 
and the sweat of his brow, for the 
individual farmer. 

Through the Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
Operative Association now being or- 


quantities on 


ganized in North Carolina, Virginia,-; 


and South Carolina, the best experts 
that money can command will be em- 
ployed to work in the interest of the 
grower 365 days in the year to handle, 
grade, and process his tobacco; to 
sell it in large or small quantities 
wherever and whenever it can be 
sold to best advantage; and to work 
out a system of financing the or- 
ganized industry that will give pro- 
tection against distress sales and 
giutted markets such as can never be 
provided for the individual, helpless, 
unorganized producer. 


Put Down Plenty of Seed in 
Planting Cotton 

\ ITH cotton seed selling at $15 to 

$20 per ton, it is poor economy tc 
stint in using planting seed. 
letters and articles in The Progressiv 
Farmer have pretty’ conclusively 
proved that a perfect stand is of ex- 
treme importance in cotton-growing, 
especially under boll weevil condi- 
tions. To put down too few seed, 
resulting in bad stands of replanting, 
is poor business. 

With three to three-and-one-half- 
foot rows, I want at least five pecks 
of seed per acre, and I believe six 
pecks will be better. This amount of 
seed, if they are not covered too deep, 
almost insures a good stand, and a 
good stand of cotton is a pretty long 
step toward a good crop of cotton. 

B. L. MOSS. 
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The Onward March of Co- 
operative Marketing 


North Carolina Still Goes Ahead 

N THE North Carolina codperative 

cotton marketing and tobacco mar- 
keting campaigns, the program now is 
to clean up one or two counties at a 
time. The purpose is to do the job 
thoroughly in these one or two coun- 
ties and then move on to another one 
or two. 

As we write this, the sign-up in Pitt 
is under way, and the Lenoir County 
campaign has just been completed, ex- 
cept for the steady work of rounding 
up additional men, which will be car- 
ried on by those who have already 
signed. : 

The news from Lenoir is that about 
1,400 cotton farmers and 1,400 tobacco 
farmers have signed up for codperative 
marketing of these products, represent- 
ing virtually 50 per cent of the total 
cotton and tobacco production of the 
county. In one whole township every 
single farmer signed. An old man past 
80 showed his youthful spirit by joining 
with the younger farmers in this move- 
ment and hopes to live to see farmers 
attain a degree of independence that 
they have never before had in all his 
long life. 

The greatest interest now attaches to 
the coming of Aaron Sapiro, perhaps 
the world’s greatest speaker on codper- 
ative marketing. Following his speeches 
in South Boston, Va., and Danville, Va., 
on May 14 and 16, he is expected to 
speak at the following places in North 
Carolina, making two speeches a day: 
May 17—Greensboro and Winston-Sa- 

lem. 
May 18—Durham and Oxford. 
May 19—Wiilson. 
May 20—Lumberton and Laurinburg. 
May 21—Charlotte. 


These places and dates have not been 
finally decided on as we go to press, but 
some such schedule will be arranged. 
Every-North Carolina farmer should re- 
solve to.hear this great California 
authority at one or more of these ap- 
pointments. We hope every Progressive 
Farmer reader will make it a point to 
speak to five or six neighbors as soon as 
he can see them and invite them to go 
with him to the nearest Sapiro appoint- 
ment, 

Editor Clarence Poe will open the 
campaign in Wayne County at Golds- 
boro, Monday, May 2, and in Rocking- 
ham County at Reidsville, Saturday, 
May 7. 


Meanwhile, the peanut growers’ or- 
ganization is winding up its campaign 
in North Carolina and Virginia. Coun- 
ty organizations are being formed, and 
peanut farmers in each county are be- 
ginning to cast about to find the best 
possible man in the county to repre- 
sent them as director in managing the 
big and promising organization, which 
is soon to be started for the wiser mar- 
keting of peanuts. 


What Other States Are Doing 
E ANNOUNCED last week the or- 


ganization of the campaign for co- 
Operative marketing in Georgia. 

The Georgia Cotton Producers’ Or- 
ganizing Association will endeavor to 
secure contracts from cotton growers 
giving to the Georgia Cotton Growers’ 
Coéperative Association the right to 
sell all the cotton the grower produces. 
This contract is to cover a period of 
five years, or five crops. There is no 
withdrawal from the contract by either 


party. The only condition is that the 
contract shall not be binding unless 


contracts covering 300,000 bales of 
Georgia cotton are signed up on the 
same basis by January 1, 1922. The 
contract then would apply to cotton 
produced in 1922 and for four crops 
thereafter. If 300,000 bales are signed 
up by July 15, 1921, the contract will 
then apply to the crop of 1921 and the 
next four crops. 


C. S. Barrett, Union City, was elected 
president; B. J. Conyers, Atlanta, vice- 
president; O. E. Tate, Elberton, secre- 
tary; and T. S. Johnson, Jefferson, 
treasurer. A board of directors of 
about 40 members was chosen. After 
adjournment of the convention the 
board met and proceeded with organi- 
zation for business. 

From Oklahoma comes the news that 
the codperative marketing association 
there has now passed the 400,000-bale 
mark, 

The rapid progress made by the 
wheat growers of the United States is 
reviewed by the Prairie Farmer of 
Chicago as follows: 


“At a conference of the grain grow- 





NEXT WEEK’S FEATURES 


MONG our features next week 

will be the following which we 
want you to look for and be sure 
to read: 


May Hints for Coastal Plain 
Farmers, by O. F. McCrary. 
How Oklahoma Put Over Its 


400,000-bale Cotton Marketing As- 
sociation, by Wm. Dee Little. 

Farm Work for May, by C. L. 
Newman. 

Progress of Tobacco, Cotton, and 
Peanut Marketing Campaign. 

How to Keep Well in May, by 
Dr. B. E. Washburn. 

Livestock Suggestions for May, 
by Dr. Tait Butler. 

What Bradford Knapp Thinks of 
Coédperative Marketing. 

Things to Do in The Poultry 
Yard. 

Orchard and Garden 
Early May. 

The Business Farmer’s Calendar. 


Notes for 











ers in Chicago last July, President 
Howard of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation was instructed to appoint a 
grain marketing committee of 17 to 
study the whole problem, and make 
recommendations. This committee was 
appointed September 9, and worked al- 


most constantly until February 16, 
when the outlines of a plan were 
adopted. Between that time and the 


ratification meeting last week, meet- 
ings were held in all the leading grain 
states, and contracts and incorporation 
papers were drawn. 

“In the meantime, the wheat growers 
of the Pacific Northwest states have 
perfected state organizations and 
signed up 20,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
and the National Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation, operating in the Southwest, 
had signed up 5,000,000 bushels. 

“The climax came last week, when 
the plan offered by the committee of 
17 was adopted unanimously and en- 
dorsed by every important farmers? or- 
ganization. A temporary board of di- 


A GLIMPSE OF SOME OF OUR |. 


rectors was elected and the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., was incor- 
porated as a going concern.” 

President John Simpson of the Okla- 
homa Farmers’ Union has thrown the 
whole influence of that organization 
behind the cotton marketing movement, 
and writes concerning it: 

“The Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation is a commodity organization 
that has for its purpose the marketing 
of, cotton. The Farmers’ Union is a 
general organization that looks after 
the interest of the farmers education- 
ally and in a legislative way. There is 
no conflict whatever between the two 
organizations. When the Oklahoma 
Cotton Growers’ Association gets the 
required number of members it will 
relieve the Farmers’ Union of the 
burden of attempting to solve the 
problem of marketing cotton. 


“You know that we have codper- 
atively sold cotton in a local way at 
miany places in the state this year and 
in every instance it has meant a gain 
of from $5 to $15 a bale. If we can 
do this much by pooling on a small 
scale, what may we not expect when 
the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation pools 300,000 bales?” 

Since this letter was written, as just 
stated, the pool has passed the 400,000- 
bale mark. 


Diggs’s Jersey Sale a Success 
N SPITE of threatening weather, 

the efirst annual registered Jersey 
cattle sale of Diggs Farm, J. F. Diggs, 
owner, Rockingham, N. C., held on 


Thursday, April 14, was a splendid 
success. 
The cattle offered were excellent 


animals and, considering their quality, 
they did sell cheap. However, South- 
ern farmers are prone to discriminate 
against home-bred animals and there- 
fore did not pay as much for these 
cows as they would have done had 
they been bred in the North or West 
and shipped South.) This is a condi- 
tion which will be overcome when 
more breeding is done in the South. 
Such breeders as Mr. Diggs are there- 
fore paving the way for greater live- 
stock prosperity by selling their own 
animals to Southern farmers below 
their actual value. 


Altogether, Mr. Diggs sold 50 head 
of purebred registered Jerseys at his 
first sale, the total sales amounting 
to $11,745, or an average of $234.90 per 
head. 


Farmers Have Not Cut Cotton and 
Tobacco Acreage Enough 

TATISTICIAN Frank Parker has 

received reports from farmers all 
over North Carolina as to prospective 
cotton and tobacco acreage this year. 
Farmers, he says, announce a pros- 
pective cut of 35 per cent in cotton 
and 38 per cent in tobacco. This, 
he says, is not nearly. enough to 





the soil stirred. This kills 
weeds, lets air into the soil, 
conserves moisture, encourages ni- 
trification, and keeps the soil in 
good condition. 
2. The weeder and light drag har- 
kh row are great helps in getting a 
good stand of crops—and a poor 
stand of grass. 
3. We should not let stalls become 
incubators for flies. Clean them at 
least once a week. 


- Le keep the crust broken and 


4. How is your meat supply? As 
soon as cured and smoked, meat 
should be wrapped in heavy paper, 
packed in barrel or box with two 
inches of coarse salt at bottom and 
salt between and on top of all pieces. 


5. Now that warm weather is 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


here, cotton left in the weather to 
get damp will damage rapidly. Let’s 
get it all under shelter at once. 

6. Many a time a farmer misses 
a chance to plant some crop because 
of a delay in getting seed. Have 
you ordered enoygh velvet bean and 
soy bean seed? 

7. Let’s arrange somehow to save 
clover seed. A stripper can ke made 
from the government pian (ask your 
county agent for it), and will serve 
for several neighbors. 

8 Cottonseed meal is a cheap 
feed. Are you giving two pounds 
daily to each horse and mule? 

9. Let’s not get so busy with the 
farm crops as to neglect the garden. 
It will be the best paying spot on 
the farm this year. 
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materially improve prices. As he 
says: 

“We fear that these reductions are 
Overestimated. There is a natural 
tendency or bias toward that kind of 
report under present conditions, 
Even if North Carolina’s 30 per cent 
cotton reduction represents that of 
other cotton states, it will not be 
enough to counterbalance the heavy 
stocks or carry-over on hand. The 
936,000—bale crop of North Carolina 
last year was a big one. 

“Tobacco’s reduction of a third of 
last year’s record acreage in North 
Carolina well illustrates the failure 
to meet the real situation. Four years 
ago this state planted 52 per cent of 
last year’s tobacco acreage, and even 
this year’s decreased area indicates 
therefore 24 per cent more than then, 
The exports of leaf tobacco from the 
United States during 1920 were 38 
per cent less than the previous year 
when 766,000,000 pounds or per 
cent of the crop was shipped abroad. 
Foreign cigar sales were increased 
4 per cent last year and cigarettes 
decreased 2 per cent with the ten- 
dency of further decrease this year, 
With the bulk of our bright Jeaf to- 
bacco being exported, we have the 
prospect of enough acreage to again 
more than overload the market. The 
prospects for this year, after allowing 
for one-third reduction in North 
Carolina’s acreage, is still 13 per cent 
more than the 1917 crop.” 


Stimulating Drainage Progress in 
Eastern North Carolina 


THE North Carolina Drainage As- 
sociation held its eleventh annual 
convention in Elizabeth City April 
12-13, under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation and of the North Carolina 
Geological and Economic Survey. 
This meeting gave new impetus to the 
reclamation of swamp and overflow 
lands in eastern North Carolina. This 
section has millions of acres of fertile 
land in need of drainage. 


JZ 


In addition to the fertile soil, the 
production of phenomenal crops, and 
almost complete abolition of chills, 
malaria, and fever, these reclaimed 
lands have the advantage of being ac- 
cessible to markets. With the devel- 
opment of a state system of highways 
such as is contemplated under the 
operations of the newly enacted high- 
way law, more ideal farming section 
cannot be found anywhere than right 
here in North Carolina on the swamp 
and overflowed lands that have been 
drained. Most of the lands that have 
been drained are as yet unsettled, and 
the question of how best to bring 
them to the attention of desirable 
home seekers is one of the biggest 
problems following their drainage. 
This subject also had much attention 
at last week’s convention. 

At the recent session of the legisla- 
ture an amendment to the state drain- 
age law definitely declared drainage 
districts political subdivisions of the 
state. This removes all questiotis as 
to the exemption of drainage bonds 
from Federal, income, and other taxes, 
and it should strengthen the market 


for drainage and reclamation bonds, 


and thus give an added impetus to the 
already fine results achieved under 
the operation of this law. } K. 

TATISTICS have shown us that in 

the South we can grow a greater 
variety of hay crops than any other 
section of the Union, and a largef 
tonnage to the acre than most of the 
states. This fact should encourage Us 
to grow a sufficiency of hay to meet 
all our demands. Notwithstanding the 
great array of crops that we can grow 
for hay there is one that stands out 
preeminently as a soil improver and a 
producer of a large tonnage of hay 
of the highest feeding value. This 
crop is alfalfa—T. B. Parker. 


A grain binder costs more than 4 
washing machine, but a washing ma- 
chine puts in more than ten times 4 
many busy days. 
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‘fowls and sell eggs 


Saturday, April 30, 1921 


The Farmers’ Experience 
Meeting 


Ideas From People Who Make Profit From Eggs 


Sells Customers the Kind of Eggs 
They Want 


($3 Prize Letter) 

— only way to be able guarantee 

that eggs are fresh is to know that 
they are-infertile. I sell only infer- 
tile eggs and eggs of a uniform 
color. I have two pens of laying 
birds, White Leghorn and Barred 
Plymouth Rock. 

I started out with a few regular 
customers in the city to whom I de- 
livered eggs regularly, filling these 
orders with my brown-shelled eggs. 
I then made contracts with several 
soda fountains to supply them with 
white-shelled eggs. From a few cus- 
tomers I have built up a long list of 
people who are eager to buy from 
me. 

This past winter, I shipped eggs to 
Massachusetts and realized after pay- 
ing expenses, from 20 to 40 cents a 
dozen more than on the local market. 
This spring I am selling some pure- 
bred eggs for hatching purposes and 
find it profitable. M. O. C. 

Virginia. 


To Market Eggs Cosperatively 


($2.50 Prize Letter) 


IRED of seeing a clear profit of 
from 5 to 10 cents a dozen slip 
through their fingers on eggs, the 
farmers of Spring Creek Farmers’ 
Club, Rockingham County, Virginia, 
at a special meeting during the past 
winter, with County Agent Chas. 
Wampler, and A. T. Treakle, poultry 
specialist of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute in attendance, agreed upon all 
members of the club keeping but one 
breed of poultry. The object of 
adopting one breed of poultry ex- 
clusively, the speakers pointed out, 
is because uniformity of eggs com- 
mands a higher price on the market 
than a mixture of brown and white 
eges. The same is said to be true of 
either brown or white eggs alone. 
The speakers emphasized the im- 
portance of standardization, not the 
merits of any particular class of 
fowls. The farmers of Spring Creek 
neighborhood, due to thorough or- 
ganization and clever codperative 
methods, have a knack of getting 
what they go after and it is generally 
believed the movement they have put 
on foot to keep but cone breed of 
cooperatively 
will prove highly successful. c 
Penn Laird, Va. 


Informs Customers if They Cannot 
Be Supplied 


HAVE never had any trouble sell- 

ing my eggs as I guarantee every 
egg to be strictly fresh. By so doing 
Ihave a demand far my eggs instead 
of having to solicit customers. 

In order never to deliver spoiled 
eges I gather them daily. I always 
get just a little more for my eggs 
than the local market is paying. If 
for any reason I cannot supply my 
customers, I drop them a card in time 
for them to get them elsewhere. 

Cary, N.C. R. C. HORTON. 


Sold Eggs for Cash and Profited 


EVERAL years ago when we be- 

gan farming, I exchanged my sur- 
Plus eggs to a groceryman for our 
8rocéries. One day while delivering 
them, a customer bought eggs from 
my basket, paying 25 cents cash per 
dozen for the same eggs I had only 
been allowed 20 cents in trade. I 
walked down on the mill premises 
where the best customers lived and 





engaged my eggs at just what these 
people had to pay the merchant in 
cash, delivering them every Saturday. 
I bought our supplies with the money 
received for the eggs. Living near 
town as we do now much of my mar- 
keting is from my home. 
MRS. L. A. HUFFSTETLER. 
Blacksburg, S. C. 


Market Only the Large, Clean Eggs 


E NEVER market small or dirty 

eggs, as the nice, clean large ones 
are always most desirable, bringing 
the highest market price. We always 
gather up the eggs late in the after- 
noon, and put them in a cool, dry 
place, marketing them once a week; 
twice a week is better in real hot 
weather where one gets a large quan- 
tity. Where one gets enough eggs to 
justify shipping, it is best to express 
them to some Northern market 
where a far better price can always 
be secured than in one’s home city. 
Virginia. ° H. 


Eggs Graded Properly Bripg 
Highest Prices 


WE FIND the best way to market 

eggs is to have them perfectly 
clean and as near a uniform size and 
color as pessible. Gather them often 
so they will not be soiled, and have 
one place to ship all of them. 

Some drug stores or soda fountains 
will pay a few cents more than mar- 
ket price for nice, clean, white eggs. 

We also try to get acquainted with 
the one we’sell to, know him person- 
ally, and we think it helps. 

The aluminum crates are best for 
shipping. A SUBSCRIBER. 


SELLING TIMBER 


Market Standing Timber 


N MARKETING timber of any kind 
in four-foot cordwood or logs, we 
find it is always the best plan to sell 
on the stump or standing. Nine times 
out of ten far more profit will be the 
result; for after we figure the ex- 
pense in cutting and hauling (also 
the time and trouble attached to the 
job), we will not secure one cent 
more than we would if we had sold 
for so many dollars on the stump, 
and often less. W. 
Virginia. 


Estimated Timber Before Making 
Sale 


WAS cutting the timber on my 

farm during the winter of 1919. 
My health was bad, labor conditions 
gave trouble, and I was not optimis- 
tic as to the future of timber. 

The conditions being such, I decided 
to sell my timber on the stump. When 
I had made this decision, I was at 
first surprised at my ignorance of 
what price to put on my timber.~I 
applied the same rule in selling I had 
several years in buying. I went care- 
fully over my timber, even picking 
out the places where it should be 
sawed; and in this way I got it 
blocked off in plots. I then took each 
plot separately, and picked out in 
each one what I thought to be an av- 
erage spot of timber, and stepped it 
off in acres, cruised each caréfully, 
and multiplied the estimated amount 
in each acre by the number of acres 
in that particular plot. Adding these 
amounts together, I had an approxi- 
mate idea of the number of feet of 
timber, on which I put a fair price 


‘and sold it readily. 


Keysville, Va. J. S. FORESTER. 








WOODS SEEDS 


Sudan Grass 
A Wonderful Quick 


Growing Summer 
Hay Grass 


For a sure hay crop this summer, plant 
Sudan Grass. It is well liked by stock and 
a big yielder, as many as four cuttings a 
season have been had where the growing 
season is long. It stools out wonderfully 
after the first cutting; yielding from four 
to eight tons to the acre, depending on the 
season. 


Chufas 


The Southern Hog- 
Fattening Crop 


Chufas make one of the best hog-fattening 
crops in cultivation. Hogs not only fatten 
quickly on them but the meat is sweeter 
than when corn-fed; some claim it is equal 
to that of peanut-fed hogs. 


Wood’s Southern Grown Ensilage Corns 
as silo fillers have no equal. They have the 
height of stalk and abundance of blade that 
assures immense tonnage per acre. They 
make far larger and better crops than corn 
grown in other parts of the country. 


Wood's South- 
ern Ensilage 
Corns 


Soja Beans For Forage and Soil Improvement no crop 
surpasses Soja Beans. They are richer in 
protein than corn and put fat on shoats 
much faster—a sure summer crop. Wilson 
Early Black Soja Beans is a very prolific 
variety and one of the best in our opinion 
where a quick, early variety is desired, 


Write for copy of WOOD’S CROP SPECIAL giving seasonable in- 
formation and current prices, mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


Seedsmen 














No House Is Complete Without a Roof. 


No roof is complete unless you use 










ASBESTOS 
CEMENT 


SHINGLES 


Dealers who want to satisfy their customers and guarantee an ever- 
lasting, waterproof and fireproof roof always recommend Superior 
Brand. 


Dealers interested in making money and satisfied customers should 
write now for interesting proposition in good territory. 


WALLACE & GALE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 























Farm Power 


Users Like to Work with 
Machinery That Is 
Dependable 


With Tractors, Threshers, 
and Saw Mills that do their 
work satisfactorily. ee TN 

FRICK Farm Power Machinery is Dependable. Let. us tell you more 


about it. Get our big catalog. ° 
FRICK COMPANY, Inc., 243,¥-Main St. Waynesboro, Pa. 























WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-735 E. Pratt St. BALTIMORE, MD. » 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 


SPECIALLY SELECTED FOR SOUTHERN TRADE 
“HEADQUARTERS FOR CRIMSON CLOVER.” 


“ORIOLE BRAND” Seeds are sold through dealers. If not there, 
send us your dealer's name and address. Established 1894 
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D° NOT apply manure or fertilizer around the 
trunks of trees or vines. Their feeding roots 
are under and beyond the spread of the trees’ 
branches. 





O FARMER should be guilty of “barring off” 

his cotton with a turning plow or scraper or 
of running around his corn with a scooter or a 
small solid sweep. These are not the cheapest or 
best methods of giving the first cultivation. Use 
the lever section harrow first and the row-at-a 
time cultivator for all later cultivation. 


REGRET that our weekly report of the steady 
march of the Virginia sign-up reaches us just as 
we go to press—too late for insertion in this issue. 
We can only summarize by saying that it indicates 
highly gratifying progress just as is true of reports 
from North Carolina on both cotton and tobacco. 


REAT Britain in March this year took less than 
one-fifth as much Americar cotton as in 


March, 1920; and France and Japan less than half 
as much. In fact, our total foreign exports in 
March this year were only 375,180 bales against 


794,460 in March of last year—not half so much 
this March as last. The farmer who hasn’t cut his 
acreage will please take notice 


ARLY planting is important, but let us not for- 

get that there are other factors of equal or 
greater importance. One of these is a thoroughly 
prepared seed bed. We should not let the warm 
sunshine cause us to plant before the land is ready. 
All clods should be pulverized, the soil settled by 
one or more good rains, and then gone over with 
a harrow just ahead of the planter. 


THE farmer who has been growing a liberal acre- 
age of legumes in rotation for the past few 
years has made considerable progress toward sat- 
isfying two serious needs of most Southern farms, 
These are (1) cheap, home-gathered nitrogen for 
feeding crops and (2) cheap home-grown feeds 
for feeding livestock. Such a farmer has, in part 
at least, solved his own fertilizer problem. 


A MATERIAL price reduction in the selling price 
of farm implements and machinery has been 
announced by the leading manufacturers. The cut 
in prices averages about 15 per cent and the man- 
ufacturers state that the cut in the price of farm 
implements is not based upon present production 
costs, but is made to meet the popular demands of 
the farmer today and to be helpful in the read- 
justment of business. 


te IS mighty poor farming when a farmer has to 
buy hay for his work stock. We cannot raise 
livestock at a profit unless we have cheap pas- 
turage and cheap hay. It is almost impossible to 
maintain either diversity or rotation on a farm 
unless we give a considerable acreage to hay 
creps. Why not get four of your neighbors to buy 
a hay press and go into the hay business with 
you? Is not this the best year you have ever had 
for making such a start? 


WE ARE glad to. note that an ancient and hon- 

orable rural sport—horseshoe throwing—has 
received new and deserved recognition. An Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch announces that President 
Harding has accepted the honorary presidency of 
the National Association of Horseshoe Throwers, 
and adds: 

“The President has always confessed a dis- 
tinct partiality for the old-fashioned sport of 
horseshoe throwing and frequently engaged in 
it with the boys at Marion.” 


j§ AN editorial note in The Progressive Farmer 
last fall we said: 
“One of the most beautiful of fall-blooming 
flowers is the aster, with its abundant bios- 


soms and its unusual variety of colors—white, 
purple, pink, blue, etc. The number of flowers 
blossoming in late summer and early fall is not 
large, but it is easy for anybody to have crape 
myrtles, scarlet sage, asters, and cannas—and 
these four provide enough beauty to glorify 
any farmyard.” 


It is too late now to arrange for cannas and 


crape myrtles for next fall, but there is still time 
enough to get asters and scarlet sage. Whoever 
heeds this suggestion and plants them now will 
thank us when next fall comes around. 


Throwing Off Ancient Customs 


HE farmer has been praised for generations 

by politicians and others, but at the 

time he has been cheated out of his economic 
rights by being denied the right of setting prices 
for his own products. When he sells, he must 
accept a price fixed by other men, and when he 
buys he must pay the price fixed by other men. 
This system was born in prehistoric slavery, and 
the farmers as a class have not until recently had 
the courage to this universal economic 
wrong. However, it is refreshing to note the re- 
sults that have been recently obtained by farmers 
in different sections of the country. The codpera- 
tive associations will no doubt solve this problem 


same 


right 


within the next few years. 


Last Call To Our Peanut Growers 
O EVERY peanut grower in North Carolina 


and Virginia, we wish to make this last 


earnest appeal: hurry up and sign the cooéper- 
ative marketing contract if you have not already 
signed. If you have already signed, hurry up and 
get one more neighbor to sign. 


We regret that our page 5 last week was a little 
The 
the top if every grower will do his part, 
effort 


but not yet fully won. 


practically over 
but this 
Success is in sight 


misleading, Association is 


extra should be made. 
The last quarter mile up 
the mountain is always the hardest pull. 

It is well to rejoice that the peanut organization 


is sO near success but remember that success is 


ay 


conditioned long pull, 
pull, and pull all together”. 
cause 50 per cent of the growers in your county 
have signed the contract. Remember some coun- 
ties must sign 75 per cent or more to make up for 
those that fail to sign 50 per cent. Just a little 


more work and victory is assured. 


Millions for Somebody 


N HIS recent address before the Arkansas cot- 

ton marketing organization meeting at Little 

Rock, Aaron Sapiro quoted statistics to show 
that there are one and a half million women in 
the United States who work in the fields. Of this 
number one and a quarter million work in the 
cotton fields of the South. The same conditions 
hold true in child labor. The Southern farmers 
who depend cotton do not receive 
enough money to bring themselves up to the 1920 
standards of lwing. Mr. Sapiro said further: 


upon one more strong 


Don’t stop work be- 


on alone 


“Every time you raised a cotton crop it has 
meant poverty. You are engaged im making 
a bunch of millionaires in New Orleans, New 
York, and England. The solution is in your 
hands. Cotton makes millions for somebody. 
It is a valuable, much-needed crop. You have 
sat back and allowed the profits to go to a 
few highly paid interests who do not toil, but 
gamble at the rate of 300,000,000 bales a year on 
the cotton exchanges and make fortunes out 
of your labor and your poverty. That is the 
reason for unpainted houses and the lack of 
advantages for the women and the children in 
the fields. The millions made in New York 
belong here to develop farms, cities, and towns 
here at home. If your bankers and merchants 
are wise, they will bend every effort to help 
you put this movement through.” 


That these conditions are intolerable is forcing 
itself on the minds of the cotton growers through- 
out the South, and the cotton marketing associa- 
tions are the outgrowth. These propose to take 
the speculation, the ignorance of grades, and the 
of the cotton business, 


manipulated prices out 
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and to substitute for them fair grades by govern- 
ment adequate storage of cotton in 
farmers’ own warehouses, liberal credit advances 
on stored cotton, and direct sales of farmers’ cot- 
salesmen to the spinners of the 


graders, 


ton by farmers’ 
world. 


In due time every Southern farmer will have an 
opportunity to join a codperative cotton market- 
ing association, and if he will consider the best 
interests of himself, his family, his community, 
and the South, he will be ready and waiting when 
the organizers bring him a contract to sign. 


Figuring the Cost 


ANY surveys are now being made by agri- 

cultural colleges, United States Department 

of Agriculture, and farm bureaus to obtain 
the cost of producing farm products. There hag 
been much uncertainty in the minds of all classes 
of people as to just what prices farmers should 
receive for their products. 


Farmers should see to it that the proper meth- 
ods are used when figuring the cost of producing 
farm products. Some men seem to think that the 
owner and manager of a farm should be allowed 
day wages and no more when figuring the cost 
of producing farm products, The managers of 
business enterprises in towns and cities reccive 
good salaries. Fair charges are made for over- 
head expenses of all kinds when figuring the cost 
implements, 
The cost of 


of producing shoes, chothing, farm 
and other manufactured products, 
producing crops should be arrived at in the same 


way. 


Small Creameries Should Join Forces 


ITH the development of creameries in the 
South we have heard much of the danger to 
the small creameries of centralizers, which 
are nothing more nor less than big scale cream- 
eries covering a wide territory, By reason of their 
big organization and sales forces they have an ad- 
creameries in finding mar- 
In seasons of surplus 


vantage over small 
kets for 


they can carry over their own butter in cold stor- 


their products. 


age until the period of scarcity. 

As dairying develops, the big central cream- 
eries will come into the South; in fact, some are 
already opening branches here. There is no doubt 
but that they are not as good for a territory as a 
whole as are the small codperative creameries. 
They are operating to make money for their 
stockholders, most of whom are in the North, 
while the small creamery is either on’ a codpera- 
tive basis and turns its proceeds back to the 
patrons, or if it is a corporation, the stock is 
owned by Southern people in and around the small 
towns. Instead of waiting in fear, therefore, for 
the coming of the big creameries which may put 
the small creameries out of business, let these 
small creameries get down to business and put 
themselves on such a firm foundation that there 
will be no danger from business however big. 

At present where there are a large number of 
creameries in one state, each one is using its own 
brand and attempting to market its own output, 
being overrun with orders in the winter time and 
overrun with butter in the summer time. With- 
out cold storage facilities it must sell as it pro- 
duces. If all of the small creameries of any one 
state or section would adopt the same brand and 
the same rules in buying cream, turn out the 
same grade of butter, act as a unit and employ 
an expert sales force, and secure cold storage 
space to carry over their products, giving them 
an even distribution throughout the year, they 
would have no reason to fear the big companies, 
for they would then be using the methods by 
which the big companies succeed. This, however, 
will take closer codperation on the part of the 
small creameries than they have heretofore man- 
ifested. A strong leader in each state is needed 
to take the movement in hand and push it to 
completion and success, 
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A LETTER TO MRS. FARMER 


About Living Standards for Farm Folks 
By CLARENCE POE 














EAR Mrs, Farmer:— 
There are one or two subjects I wish to 


lay before you for your consideration this 
week, For the most part I shall not so much talk 
myself as present some striking things that other 
men have said recently. 


Higher Living Standards for Farmers 


N THEefirst place, you remember the subject 
|: my last letter. I talked of the price of cot- 

ton, the necessity for reducing the cotton acre- 
age, etc.; but mainly I stressed the necessity for 
better cotton prices because of its importance in 
maintaining higher standards of living in the 
South. And to this end I quoted President Hard 
ing’s recent declaration: 


“We want an America of homes, illumined 
with hope and happiness, where mothers, freed 
from the necessity for long hours of toil be- 
yond their own doors, may preside as befits 
the hearthstone of American citizenship. We 
want the cradle of American childhood rocked 
under conditions so wholesome and so hope- 
ful that no blight may touch it in its develop- 
ment, and we want to provide that no selfish 
interest, no material necessity, no lack of 
opportunity shall prevent the gaining of that 
education so essential to citizenship.” 


Now comes a statement by W. W. Morrison of 
Galveston, Texas, printed on page 4 of this 
week’s Progressive Farmer, to which I invite your 
attention, 

Unless I am badly mistakén, there is a world of 
truth in what Mr. Morrison says. It is entirely in 
line with what I said in my recent “Success Talk 
for Farm Boys” about the necessity for raising 
the Negro’s standard of living. Cotton used to 
be made largely by Negroes who were half-clad, 
half-housed,.poorly-fed, and the world hasn’t yet 
come to a realization of the fact that the folks 
who make cotton today deserve any better treat- 
ment. That is where the curse of slavery still 
hangs heavily over us. 


The Alleged “Extravagance” of 
Farmers 


S THERE any reason why the man who grows 
[cotton should not live in as nice a house, have it 

as well painted, have as many conveniences in 
it, as much beauty around it, and as good schools 
for his children to attend, as the corn-grower in 
the West has—or the wheat-grower? 

I know no good reason, and I believe there is 
none. We in the South have simply fallen heir to 
the abnormally low standard of living set up for 
slaves, and it is time to change this sort of thing. 

Nevertheless, even to this day, I hear men and 
women in towns talking as if the farmer should 
not expect to have the ordinary comforts of life; 
and he is denounced for “extravagance” because in 
the recent good times he provided a few such com- 
forts for his family, 

In a recent address before a Rotary organiza- 
tion, Hon. Larry I. Moore expressed what I be- 
lieve is the correct idea as to the alleged “extrava- 
gance” by farmers as a class. Mr. Moore said: 


‘The farmer has been criticised because it is 
said that in the small prosperity he has felt, 
he has become extravagant and has ceased to 
Practice that economy which years of hard- 
ship had forced upon him. 


“T have seen little evidences of extravagance 
On the part of this class of our citizenship. 
For years barely able to make a living, he has 
deprived himself and his family of those 
things which in the more prosperous and in- 
dustrial communities are regarded as necessi- 
ties, and when the price of commodities for 
the past two years allowed him some surplus 
revenue, I have seen evidences that he has 
bought a piano, occasionally a phonograph, 
and sometimes he has installed a local sys- 
tem of waterworks of electric lights in. or- 
der to relieve his family in the mainte- 
nance of his household from a small part of 
the burdensome work and to give to them 


4 small percentage of those comforts which 
the industrial 
necessities 


communities regard even as 


“Very few farmers indeed, have purchased 
even these luxuries. It is said that he has 
invested his money in automobiles, but the 
automobile has become ~* necessity and to him 
who lives remote from settlements or centers 
of trade and population, it is not a luxury, 
but is largely a necessity and an assistant in 
marketing his produce as well as in work 
about the farm, and much more important to 
him than to the city dweller.” 


Changing the Psychology of the Towns- 
man 


LEASE understand me. I am not saying that 
Poe: farmers did not make many foolish ex- 

penditures during the recent period of high- 
priced cotton and tobacco. We did. We ought to 
have saved a lot more than we did. If we ever 
get another chance, we will be far more prudent, 
J am sure, 

But did farmers make any more mistakes of ex- 
travagance than townspeople did? I doubt it. For 
the most part, I believe the farmer spent his sur- 
plus money to provide the orcinary comforts of 

fe for his family. These, as Mr. Moore suggests, 
are the things which the townsman calls “necessi- 
ties” for himself and his family, but often seems 
to think are wildly extravagant “luxuries” when 
suggested for the farmer and his family. 

Now I am not blaming such townspeople for ex- 
pressing these ideas. They have simply grown up 
with the old slavery-days idea that the man who 
grows cotton or tobacco should be content with 
a shabby, unpainted house, and have his children 
in the fields while other children are in schools, 
and his wife in the frelds while other wives are in 
the home, 

We have got to change the psychology of the 
town in this respect. .We must make the towns- 
man realize that the Southern farmer is entitled 
to as good standards of living as the Western 
farmer has or the town laborer has. 

We have also got to change the psychology of 
the Southern farmer himself with regard to the 
Negro’s standard of living. For as I said in my 
“Success Talk” week before last, if the Negro cot- 
ton grower makes cotton on a cheap-labor basis— 
a basis which necessitates his living in a shanty, 





TWO BULLETINS MRS. FARMER 
SHOULD ASK FOR 


HE United States Department of Agricul- 

ture has recently issued two bulletins which 

we should like to see in every farm home in 
the South, and we suggest that Mrs. Farmer send 
for them. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1202 is “AN AGRICUL- 
TURAL ALMANAC FOR 1921”, This is not 
simply an almanac, but also a valuable collection 
of agricultural information and suggestions. In 
spite of the fact that four months of 1921 have 
gone by, it is well worth while to get this 64-page 
free almanac for the remaining eight months of 
the year—and especially so if you are now having 
to depend on some patent medicine faker’s 
almanac. 

Even more valuable to the farm women is 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1171, “GROWING ANNUAL 
FLOWERING PLANTS”. This handsomely il- 
lustrated 84-page bulletin tells how to grow and 
manage every annual flowering plant grown in 
the South. Every flower-lover should get a copy 
and keep it ever after for reference. 

In order to get these publications free, you need 
only to fill in the following blank and mail to your 
Representative or Senator in Washington, D. C. 
No street address is needed. Or, if you prefer, 
address Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
gE C. 


(: Ce 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Please send me one copy each of Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1171, ‘“‘Annual Flowering Plants’, and Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1202, “An Agricultural Almanac for 1921” 
and oblige. 





Name -- 


Address a 
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eating poor food, going poorly clad, and keeping 
his wife and children in the fields, then we are 
going to get a price for cotton which will force 
many white people who must compete with him 
down to the same standards of living. 


Are Your Children in Club Work? 


KNOW every mother is interested most of all 
]:: her children. The next thing I wish to say 

therefore is about the value of club work for 
boys and girls. 

There are pig clubs, corn clubs, poultry clubs, 
canning clubs, and about a dozen other kinds of 
clubs. Surely there is some club that should just 
fit the desires and needs of each boy or girl you 
have between 10 and 18 years of age. I wish every 
farm mother in the South would try to get her 
boys and girls enrolled in some kind of club work 
this year, and then get them to make some kind 
of exhibit at the local fair next fall. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE, 


P. S. I hope you won’t forget to send for that 
flower. bulletin mentioned on this page. If every 
Southern farm woman would get this bulletin, 
swap seeds and plants with her neighbors, and 
spend a quarter or two for seeds of other flower- 
ing plants, what a wealth of beauty it would add 
to our Southern country these next few months! 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“IN BLOSSOM TIME” 


N THE wonderful 90th Psalm, Moses, “the man of 
God,” utters the prayer, “And let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us.” Certainly in April and 
May, if at any time in the whole year, the beauty of 
the Almighty seems everywhere visible, and the spirit 
of wor ship should pervade the whole earth, This is 
the message of Ina D, Coolbrith’s melodious poem, “In 
Blossom Time’ :— 

It’s O my heart, my heart, 

To be out in the sun and sing! 


To sing and shout in the fields about, 
In the balm and bk ssoming. 


Sing loud, O bird in the tree; 

O bird, sing loud in the sky, 

And honeybees, blacken the clover bed— 
There are none of you glad as I. 


The leaves laugh low in the wind, 
Laugh low, with the wind at play; 
And the odorous call of the flowers all 
Entices my soul away! 


For, oh, but the world is fair, is fair— 

And oh, but the world is sweet! 

I will out in the gold of the blossoming mouk, 
And sit at the Master’s feet. 


And the love my heart would speak 

I will fold in the lily’s rim, 

That the lips of the blossoms, more pure and meek, 
May offer it up to Him, 


Then sing in the hedgerow green, O thrush, 
O skylark, sing in the blue: 
Sing loud, sing clear, that the my may hear, 
And my soul shall sing with you! 
—Ina D. Coolbrith. 


Do You Know the Bible?—Ten 
Questions 
Te WHOM did our Savior appear the second 


time after his resurrection? 

2. Who was the only person, according to 
sacred record, that raised a voice against the 
mock trial and crucifixion of our Savior? 

3. At the trial of our Savior on the charge of 
sedition and treason, what was the first question 
asked him? 

4, Who wrote the last book of the Bible? 

5. Whose sermon was adorned with poetical 
quotations? 

6. Sick persons were once placed where the 
shadow of a good man might fall over them. Why 
was this done? Who was the man? 

7. How many instances have we of Christ rais- 
ing the dead to life? 

8. Who took Judas’ place among the twelve? 

9. The apostle James suffered martyrdom. How? 
By whom? 

10. Who, when cruelly put to derth, prayed like 
the Lord for his murderers? 


Where te Find Answers to the Above Questions: 


1, Luke 24:15. 7. Matthew 9:25; Luke 
2. Matthe w -27:19, 7:15; John 11:44, 

3. Luke 23:3. 8. Acts 1:26, 

4. John 9. Acts 12:1-2, 

5. Acts” 17:22, 28. 10. Acts 7:59, 60. 

6. Acts 5:15. 


(Copyright by Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 
A Thought for the Week 


HEN a man dies, they who survive him ask 
what property. he has left behind. The 
angel who bends over the dying man asks 


what good deeds he has sent before him—The 
Koran. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED 
FARM WOMEN 


MAY 6—Protein Foods, Farmers’ Bulletin 

824, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Business meeting. 

Roll call: Each read one paragraph, page 
18, Farmers’ Bulletin 824, Points to be 
remembered about protein. 

Record: Traumerei. Maude Powell. 

List of protein foods put on blackboard. 
See page 8, Farmers’ Bulletin 824. 

Paper: Difference Between Animal and 
Vegetable Protein as to Digestibility. 

Paper: Eggs and Their Food Value. De- 
partment Bulletin 471 (Price 5 cents). 

Discussion: HowI Provide Foods for My 


Family. : 
Record: The Rosary. Schumann-Heink. 
Refreshments: Strawberry cream and 
Wafers. 
References: 

How to Select Foods. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 824. 
Meats: Composition and Cooking. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 34. 
Beans, Peas, and Other Legumes as 
Food. Farmers’ Bulletin 121, 


Economical Use of Meat in the Home. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 391. 

The Care of Milk and Its Use in the 
Home. Farmers’ Bulletin 413. 

Mutton and Its Value in the Diet. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 526. 

Composition of Food Materials. (Office 
of Experiment Stations Food and Diet 
Charts 15.) (Price per set $1.) 

Eggs and Their Value as Food. 
ment Bulletin 471. (5 cents.) 

Eggs and Their Uses as Food. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 128. 

These may all be obtained from Division 
of Publications, United States Depart- 
ment’ of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Depart- 











‘Seasonable Suggestions 


EEP the windows open; screens 
will prevent flies from entering. 
Pick the sweet peas and they will 

bloom the better for it. 

Cherry time is here; serve them 
raw, stewed, in pie, pudding, and 
cake. 

For removing the wrinkles caused 
by care and trouble, the milk of hu- 
man kindness is highly recommended. 

Select your new dress in relation 
to the rest of your wardrobe; shoes, 
stockings, hat, and wrap. 

A stiff piece of writing paper, 
folded several times, is excellent for 
cleaning baby’s nails, the firm corner 
being used. 

Keep all flour, meal, beans, and 
other foods liable to be attacked by 
weevils in air-tight tins or glass jars. 

The thin open-work stockings are 
not worn with low-heeled, thick- 
soled oxford shoes but kept for wear 
with slippers on dress occasions. 

A good powder is not harmful to 
the complexion, but be very careful 
to wash off every trace of it before 
going to bed. 

Next rainy day let the children cut 
the colored pictures of fruits and 
vegetables from old seed catalogs 
and save them to paste on your cans 
instead of written labels. 

For the household repair kit: Ham- 
mer, screwdriver, plane, pliers, awl, 
oil can, saw, soldering outfit, knife 
sharpener, twine, shears, tacks, nails, 
screws, hooks, and wire. 


The Story of Eggs Continued 


AINTY ways of cooking eggs 

should be practiced by all house- 
wives because they add to the attrac- 
tiveness and variety of the menu and 
are a means of getting children and 
frail people to use them more. 


Eggs Butter Salt Milk Pepper 
tsp. tb. tsp. 


Scrambled eggs. 4 % 4 1-16 


Mhwonw & 
NS 


Dropped eggs.. 4 1 = es 
SEES -Sevckecese 4 “4 4 1-8 
cups 
Creamy eggs... 4 2 Y% Vy 1-16 
Creamed eggs.. 4 2 Vy 2 1-16 
Baked eggs.... 4 1 1 i 1-16 
Scrambled Eggs.—Beat the eggs 
slightly, add milk, salt, and pepper. 


Melt butter. Add the egg and stir 


Serve on 
deep 


constantly until thickened. 
toast, in potato cases or in a 
dish alone. 

Scrambled Eggs With Tomato.— 
Use % cup tomato in place of the 
milk and cook as in scrambled eggs. 
Dried beef may also be added to the 
egg. Allow % to % pound, shred, 
soak 15 minutes in warm water, then 
drain and cook with the egg. 

Dropped Eggs.—Make toast first, 
dip edges in boiling salted water, but- 
ter it, and put on a platter. Butter a 
frying-pan, put in water and salt, and 
when water reaches boiling point 
break in the eggs, one at a time. Pour 
the water over them gently with a 
spoon, and when the white is set take 
out carefully with a skimmer and 
serve on the hot toast. 

Omelet.—Separate yolks and whites 
of the eggs and beat the whites stiff. 
Beat the yolks and add salt, pepper, 
and milk (or water if preferred). 
Melt butter in a frying pan, and 
when brown, ‘fold the beaten whites 
into the yolks mixture and turn at 
once into the hot butter. Cook with- 
out stirring until brown, then set fry- 
ing pan into the oven until the, egg 
is firm. Fold in the middle and turn 
onto a hot platter. Chopped ham or 
cheese may be added. 

Bread Omelet—Add to the egg 
yolks % cup soft bread crumbs 
soaked in % cup scalded milk and 
omit liquid called for in recipe. Make 
as for omelet. Either of these ome- 
lets may be served with cheese or 
tomato sauce and chopped ham, 
grated cheese, or peas may be folded 
into them. 

Creamy Eggs.—Scald milk and add 
to it the butter, seasofiings, and eggs 
(slightly beaten); cook till mixture 
thickens and serve on slices of toast. 

Creamed Eggs.—Additional ingred- 
ients: 4 tablespoons flour, 4% table- 
spoon paprika. Boil the eggs hard 
and slice’ them; reheat in a white 
sauce made from the other ingred- 
ients. These may be scalloped. 

Goldenrod Eggs.—Ingredients as 
for creamed eggs. Chop the whites, 
mix with the sauce, and pour over 
buttered toast. Rub yolks through a 
strainer and sprinkle over the sauce. 

Baked Eggs.—Additional ingred- 
ients: 2 tablespoons flour, % cup but- 
tered crumbs. Break the eggs into 
buttered ramekins, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, cover with crumbs anda 


white sauce made from the other in- 
gredients, and bake in a pan of hot 
water till crumbs are brown. 
may be omitted, or 4 cup 
cheese may be added. 

Plain Salad Dressing.—One-half 
cup milk, 2 tablespoons vinegar, | egg, 
YZ teaspoon salt, speck cayenne pep- 
per, 1 teaspoon mustard, % tea- 
spoon mustard, 4 tablespoon pap- 
rika, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 table- 
spoon flour. Scald and heat vinegar. 
Mix salt, mustard, pepper, and flour; 
add egg, and, when well blended, stir 
in the milk. Return to double boiler, 
add vinegar, and stir until mixture 
thickens. Remove from fire and add 
butter. Strain and chill before using. 
Two egg yolks may be substituted 
for the whole egg. 

Egg Salad.—Prepare 
eggs hard, then cut in halves and 
serve on lettuce leaves with salad 
dressing. Yolks may be mashed and 
mixed with a little of the dressing, 
then shaped and put back’ into the 
whites. Use plain salad dressing. 

Egg desserts will next 
week, 


chopped 


lettuce; boil 


be given 


The Serum Treatment 


Four years ago we had one case of 
smallpox. The neighbors went in 
and several were exposed before it 
was pronounced smallpox. Our phy- 
sician advised everybody to be vac- 
cinated whether exposed or not and 
so we were, with splendid results. 


Every family has a screened house 
as a protection from malaria, mos- 
qmitoes and flies that carry typhoid 
and colitis. 

We all meet and take the typhoid 
serum every year or two years, as 
our physician thinks best. As a re- 
sult we had only one case of typhoid 
last summer. We had two cases of 
diptheria and all exposed took the 
serum, . 

We have learned to eat a balanced 
diet, thus avoid pellagra, to have 
plenty of open air to avoid tuberculo- 
sis. Houses and surroundings are 
kept perfectly sanitary so we now 
have little sickness. M. 


Good Health the Greatest Treasure 


PEOPLE are beginning to realize 
the blessing of good health and 
are teaching children in the home to 





OUR PATTERN 





3558—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 

38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38-inch size will require 4% 
yards of 40 inch material. The width of 
the skirt at the foot is 2 yards. 


3559—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 

18, and 20 years. An 18-year size 

will require 4% yards of 44-inch material. 

The width of the skirt at the lower edge 
is 2 yards. 

Price of each pattern, 15 cents. 

required to fill orders. 








Two patterns ordered at one time, 
; Address Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Send 15 cents extra if you wish a copy of our fashion catalog 


DEPARTMENT 


Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38-inch size will require 6%4 
yards df 40-inch material. The width of 
the skirt at the foot is about 2 yards. 
3588—Dress for Misses and Small Women. 

Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18, and 20 years. 
An 18-year size will require 4% yards of 
44-inch material. The width of the skirt 
at the foot is 1% yards. 


3577—Ladies’ 
36, 38, 


25 cents. Ten days 
Farmer 











Crumbs~ 


regard all rules that tend to health, 
such as caring for the teeth, pure 
foods and pure water, and strength- 
building exercises. Decayed teeth of- 
ten cause sickness and death. 

Our schools are performing a great 
part by teaching the ‘pupils facts 
about preventable diseases. Nurses 
and doctors are examining children, 
which, if in ill health, are given medi- 


cal care. The water gupply is in- 
spected and the childregnust have 
individual drinking cups. 

Teachers who have contagious dis- 
eases are forced to give up their 
schools. A teacher who has tubercu- 
losis is very dangerous to her pupils, 
The teachers are striving to aid the 
health authorities by teaching the 
children to be clean and keep the 
buildings sanitary. ANNA DIAL, 

Owings, S. C. 


The Bedroom Planned by J. S. D. 


[% THE Progressive Farmer of Jan- 
uary 29 was a description of a 
bedroom planned by J. S. D. We 
take it for granted this is a woman 
by the delicate color scheme pro- 
posed. 

Now far be it from me to want to 
knock down anybody’s playhouse, 
but when I read it I just wanted to 
say, “Please don’t.” I tried that very 
scheme some years ago and it was 
not satisfying. Since that time I 
have had opportunities for study and 
reading, also observation along 
home decorative lines, and know 
why I failed. My room had about 
as much character as a washed-out 
blonde. 

White is not an artistic color for 
furniture or woodwork; it is too cold. 
Use cream or ivory. Pink is easily 
faded; better use rose color and be 
sure it is fast color. Wash a piece 
and dry in the sun, then compare with 
a new piece. It does not pay to use 
draperies or papers that fade. Rose 
colored shades for lamps or electric 
lights may be made of silk, paper, or 
thin cotton material. 


The unbleached muslin is good for 
making curtains, bureau and wash- 
stand and table covers, also bed 
spread. Lovely ones are made by ap- 
pliqueing on a design of morning 
glories in rose and blue with sage 
green leaves, all made of chambray 


and buttonholed on with heavy 
thread. 
Introduce some blue into your 


room te give character and save 
from sameness. 

The rag rugs are in excellent taste, 
but here again I should avoid too 
delicate colors. Remember they 
must be washed frequently, and, un- 
less the colors are rather strong and 
fast to begin with, they will soon be 
unsightly. 

For the walls, why not get an all- 
over design of soft gray, dotted ir- 
regularly with white or cream and 
rose color? Such papers are usually 
sold for ceilings. Make your ceil- 
ing cream or ivory to match your 
woodwork. 

One really good picture is about 
all a small room needs, but/it should 
be well chosen. 
flowered 
when 


Chair cushions of gaily 
cretonne add to a room and, 
they fade, are easily replaced 

Repainting old furniture is a big 
job and requires patience. All old 
paint must be removed down to the 
bare wood. At paint stores one may 


purchase paint and varnish fe- 
mover. Paint on a small surface 
with this, scrape off with putty 


knife, and wipe with cloth soaks 
with benzine or gasoline. Procee 
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until the article is finished and 
scrape with broken glass. 

Where floors are in bad condition 


they may be painted a neutral color 
by mixing gray floor paint with a 
small amount of brown. 
on J. H. HENLEY. 
Sanford, a 


The ae Mistake 

FEEL our greatest mistake is not 
having any modern equipment 
for the home. We have no water 
system, lights, etc., to make the home 
comfortable. My other half insists 
on more land, more darkies, and 
more cattle while I do the drudgery. 
Oh, if more farmers would wake up 
and see how many good wives would 
be ready to greet them with smiles 
and even kisses! It would preserve 
the romance which clings to women 
-yven when they are married. I am 
not a grouch by any means, but I do 
wish our husbands could see things 

eur way just for once. A WIFE. 


Mistakes With Children 


FAILED to try to interest my chil- 
dren in the good habit of daily 
brushing their teeth. 

2. I allowed them to go to school 
after an early and light breakfast, to 
be gone until 3 o’clock without any 
hunch. g:* 

I failed to have them examined 
by a good physician. 

4. [ did not give them any regular 
task to perform which would have 
been good exercise for them and a 
‘help to me. 

5. | did not have any regular study 


hours for them, often letting them 
sit up until midnight, overtaxing 
their tired brains and bodies. 

My children are now grown, but 
they are laboring under such diffi- 
culties as bad teeth, weak eyes, in- 
digestion, and other troubles that 
could have been more easily at- 
tended to in their early stages or 
perhaps entirely avoided. 


MRS. JOHN MacLEAN. 
Red Springs, N. C. 


A Gay Program 

EAD weight” is what L. C. calls 

the usual audience in her com- 
munity. She says, “They seem 
see how solemn they can look before 
the world. I want something to 
make them laugh, even somethjng 
silly if necessary.” 

The following account of a “A 
Heavy Weights’ Track Meet” may be 
just what is needed. 

When 
church 


found the 
as for a 


we arrived we 
parlors arranged 
meet. The “Fats,” weighing 150 
pounds to 175, had one corner; the 
“Fatters,” who all owned up gaily to 


weighing even up’ to 200, held an- 
ether corner, while the “Fattest” 
were more than the double hundred 


mark and occupied the center-of the 


Stace 
stage. 


As the guests arrived they were 
met by delegates from each of the 
three classes and allowed to choose 
whose colors they would wear and 
which party they would cheer and 
applaud 

\s yn as everyone was seated, 
the try-outs for finals hegan. First, 
the thirty-inch dash. The athletes 
were paired off, and soon each was 
wildly and industriously chewing at 
% inches of white string to the ends 
of which marshmallows were tied, 
the ier being. the one who 
reached the sweetmeat first and 
ate if 

The next trial was the relay race, 
on b e line of six “Fattest,” who 


Succeeded in eating the largest num- 
ber soda biscuits in a given time 


Without drinking any liquid. 


oO! 


hen followed the hammer throw, 
in which blown-up paper bags served 
48S hammers. The shot-put consist- 
throwing beans into a tin pan; 


ed-of 
: 


ta. 


but for pure fun, the standing broad 
grin held first place. 

After these performances, the vic- 
tors from each class gave the finals, 
the defeated ones joining the audi- 
ence in cheering the participants in 
the hop, and jump, the potato 
race, and other ingenious tests of 
skill arranged for the champions. 


skip, 


Refreshments and “speaking pieces’ 
finished one of the jolliest evenings 
ever passed. 


Here Lies the Secret of Success 

THOUGHT it impossible for me to 

make any pin money, having five 
small children to care for and nearly 
all the housework to do, but I joined 
a Woman's Exchange, admission $1, 
and 10 per cent commission on the 
goods sold. I crocheted a pretty scarf, 


burnt orange trimmed in black. The 
wool cost $2.45. I finished this in a 
week working nights when the kid- 


dies were asleep and found it a de- 
hightful pastime. In one week I had 
a check for $6. Then I sold little slip- 
overs, booties, etc, for children. 

But listen, dear friends, the great 
secret of success in this work is being 
satisfied with reasonable profits. [| 
saw a scarf, like the one I sold, at an- 
other exchange, priced $12 and it hung 
there the summer through. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Too Fine to Be Neighborly—A 
Mistake 


HEN my husband and I were 

married, some 30 or 40 years ago, 
I made a mistake which I see some 
young married people making to- 
day. I was a girl who had been 
reared in a very exclusive home and 
educated in a most select school. We 
represented a half dozen or more of 
the best families of the old South 
and we thought that was enough for 
anybody. 

For 25 years J] hardly knew my 
neighbors’ names and did not know 
them at all. Our sons and daugh- 
ters grew up in the belief that they 
were made of different and finer 
clay than the people around us. The 
woods were full of fine upstanding 
young men and women, the sons and 
daughters of the men who had been 
our tenants, but who have bought 
land, built houses, and in many cases 
painted them. 

The fathers of those men had. not 
thought of coming into our house 
except by the back door, but their 


sons go off to school, drive their own 
cars and think, indeel know, that 
they are as good as anybody. 


Our sons leave home to marry and 
do not come back; our daughters 
grow up in the belief that there is 
nothing for them here, go away to 
fili one position or another, and do 
not marry. My husband is getting 
old because he is out of tune with 
the times; he is not strong enough 
to do_much work nor is he partic- 
ularly interested in farming. Our 
three farms are worked by Negroes, 
old family Negroes who are as faith- 
ful as they are inefficierit, and who 
make about one-fifth much as 
they should. 

For 


as 


about and 
so many 
to help the young people and the old 
too; but when I try I find there 
doing; I do not belong. 


myself, I look 


so many things to do, 


see 


ones, 


is nothing 






So, as I have looked over these 
farms not Malf worked, with so many 
acres growing nothing but weeds 
and briars, I have come to feel that 
we have sold our birthright for a 
sorry mess of pottage—the  birth- 
right of stalwart sons and happy 
daughters married to sturdy daugh- 


ters and sons of the soil and build- 
ing homes ,around us—for the poor 
satisfaction of knowing that we have 
upheld the traditions of the family 
and might belong to the most ex- 


clusive of the patriotic societies if 
we could afford to pay the dues. 
: ee 


ways | 
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The appeal of a modern bathroom is 


universal. 


To have one is to possess a 


constant source of health and comfort 
—to lack one is to miss more than you 


may realize. 


It deserves your careful 


consideration in the improving of your 
present home or in the building of a 
new one. 


Better bathrooms make healthier homes. 


Write for copy of catalogue “Standard” Plumb- 


ing Fixtures for the Farm.’ 


It is illustrated in 


colors, shows complete bathrooms and fixtures, 
as well as model kitchen and laundry. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 




















} Months to Pay. 


or 1921 **Ranger"* 
e. pay cu f Eas Pay 
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i wholesale eee 
Three bia model, factousea. 8 4a ies, 
lors and size#in our Rang 
Delivered FREE 0 s SOURVe Thine. 
Select bicycle @nd terms that si uit 
cash or easy bayments, ies prepaid. 


i rts and 
Tl R ES —— oted faifretail prices. 


‘ite tod y fori, Free 
SEND NO MONEY- —pimnly a ray f ble coe 


Me ad Cycle Company: 


Ranger Catslog an velous pr! 


Dept. 174 


















WOOL 


rOUR WOOL FOR FINE W OOoL EN 
AUTOMOBOILE ROBES 

out of it this. way than 
by selling at the low market prices. W 


EXCHANGE Y 
BLANKETS AND 
You can get much more 


this work for thousands of ot 
for our plan 


HATHAM BANVEACTUBING Company. 
A Winston-Salem, c 


ye are doing 


hers. Write today 








Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


‘| 











Y 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upos 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere, 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, OQ. 








Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better 
than non-advertised prod- 
ucts, but are often cheaper. 




















3 to 10 Days 


Champion Tree Killer if 
properly used will kill all 
kinds of trees within 3 to 10 
days—according tothe vari- 
ety of tree. “Belting” takes 


many months. 


Champion 
Tree Killer 


The Farmer's Friend 


Saves time and tron- 
ble. It will positively 
kill all kinds of Trees, 
Shrubs, Bushes and 
Weeds Stock can 
erazeon the land with- 
out danger. Putupin 
2. 3. 5 and 10 gallon 
cans, at $1.25 per gal- 
lon. Send money 
order for shipment 
by freight or express 
(cannot go by mail.) 


W.N. Wilkerson 
& Sons 

$26 S. Front St. 

Memphis. Tenn, 








BUTTERMILK 
for Hogs and Poultry 


Experienced feeders know that there 
is no better feed for growing hogs and 
poultry than buttermilk. A regular sup- 
ply, however, has been difficult or impos- 
sible to obtain and feeders have had to 
do without it. A process has now been 


worked out for putting this valuable feed 
on the market in a gondensed form, called SEMI- 
SOLID BUTTERMILK. By simply adding water you 
get real, genuine buttermilk with all ita great feed value, 





Semt-Solid Buttermtik, like fresh buttermilk, ts an 
appetizer and tonic, as well as a feed, and 
keeps hogs tn prime condtlion 


om hogs consume it eagerly and thrive on it, It is 
ul tonic and conditioner well as & most 

valuable feed. ged of pf Progressive Farmer in- 
good. bn th; 


terested in getting rapid y 
stock, should feed SEMI SOLID BUTTERM For 
free sample and information about Semi- Sold. TSutter: 
— A oad = ating b ogs and 

HES’ & 


R t. 
Hraltimore, Md., or CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
Dept. 3629, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Fox="- ROOFING 


ra _— nse mo Se ee Used and 


i by thousands of South. 
sy ey Beictls A-1 quality —no 
seconds, No pulp, no tar — will not 

z---e3| Stick fm rolls. Easy to lay. No short 

:jlengths ~strictly one-piece rolls of 108 
“|-square feet, _e eet, nails and 
.] directions for layi 
~fecause pons direct 
South 


{LOW PRICE sold direct 


«| largest ie ody and Gaol House. 


SLATE-SURFACE SHINGLES] yvTit® today 

_ R nna ataeastive, eamples and 
urabie and economica 

roofing for residences. — direct 


SMITHi- COURTNEY CO., at & ary va 






























Many ere making $15 and up per day 
canning fruits and vegetables for y 
market, neighbors and home by 
using a 

“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best results, uses less fuel, 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 and 
up. We furnish cans and labels, 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


Carolina Metal Products Co., P. 0. Bex wot N.C 








Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 
oan quantities SURE-with 
? the. new, folding, galvanized 

EL WIRE TRAP. Catche- 
esthemlikea Reatenasatibent — All sizes. Parcel post 
orexpress. Write for price list of fishermen’ s specialties 
and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wth. 


Parla SUPPLY.CO.. R-211 St. Louis, Mo. 








@ your stock—best and pm ag means of 

ntification for Hogs, Sheep J = 

ame, address and number stam: n tages. 
Catalog mailed free on request 


F.S.Burch&Co.161W. HuronSt.Chicago 

















OUR YOl UNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to 


“The Young People’s Deve 8 Department” The Progressive Farmer 











PROGRAM FOR THE 
ACHIEVEMENT CLUB 


| AY 6—May Day Party 
Business meeting. 


Talk by Home Demonstration Agent 
What the Government Is Doing for 
Boys and Girls 

New Business. 

Program 
Each one brings a May basket. Tag cach 


basket with a number. Have another 
set of numbers in a box Each one 
draws a number, thereby determining 
which basket he shall get. 

Record: Spring Song. Weil. 

Paper: Origin of May Day. 

Record: Year’s at the Spring. 

Have each one write a poem on spring, 

Have an elaborate May basket for a prize 
for the best one. 

Read each poem aloud, then have a writ- 
ten vote to see which one shall receive 
the prize. 


Refreshments: Strawberry Short-cake 











Boys and Girls Raise Money to 
Equip School 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


i} AM a girl 13 years old. This year at 
school we received a bundle of papers 
for us to get subscriptions to. We were 
to get half the money. We got 60 sub- 
scribers at $1 a year, which gave us a 
total of $30 for our part. With this we 
bought schoolroom equipment. Each 
room, according to the number of pupils, 
was assessed so many subscriptions. The 
room that had more than this amount by 
the next morning got $5 cash. We had 
one week to get them in, The room that 
got the largest number was to have a 
half holiday. 


We all had much fun wondering who 
was going to get the holiday. Every 
time we got a subscription we had given 
to us a little tag which had these words: 
“T’'ve Done My Share. Have You?” We 
all worked hard. BERTHA CROW. 

Coppell, Texas. 


Editor's Note-—What a nice way to 
raise money for the school! Just think 
how many things the school needs and 
of how many ways boys and girls can 
make money. I know of a teacher and 
class in a@ rural school that made $60 
from sweet potato and cabbage plants 
and used the money to make a better 
athletic ground for the school and to 
plant trees in the school yard. 


‘| What Do You Know About Birds? 
D2" Boys and Girls:— 


Birds are of common interest at this 
season of the year, and I want to tell you 
a few things about the good they do. 
Entomologists, as the people who study 
insects are called, tell us that insects or 
bugs cause a yearly loss to the farmers 
of America of nearly $700,000,000. But 
for the birds, the loss would be greater, 
and some good authorities even say that 
were it not for the birds, successful ag- 
riculture would be impossible. 


It is as important for the farmer to 
know the birds that protect his crops as 
it is for him to know the insects that 
destroy them. 

We enjoy the beautiful plumage, 
graceful motions, and sweet voices of 
the many kinds of birds we have in the 
South. Did you ever think of how well 
adapted the various groups of birds are 
to catching insects? Nighthawks, swal- 
lows, and swifts have the best equip- 
ment for catching flying insects. Wrens 
creep about brush, bushes, flowers, build- 
ings, everywhere looking for hidden in- 
sects. Woodpeckers have chisel and 
mallet for digging in trees, strong claws 
and stiff tails for holding on to the 
bark, and long wire-like tongues for 
dragging out insects that are safe from 
everything but Mr. Woodpecker. I know 
you have seen Robin Redbreast pulling 
worms out of the ground, and catbirds, 
thrashers, bluebirds, sparrows, creepers, 
titmice, warblers, vireos, raincrows, etc., 
ceaselessly “mopping up” the whole 
farm, looking for insects 

The United States Biological Survey 
has examined the stomachs of many 
birds, and the following facts are a few 
of the things found out: 

A tree swallow’s stomach was found 
to contain 40 éntire chinch bugs and pieces 
of many others, besides 10 other kinds 
of insects. A bank swallow in Texas ate 
68 cotton boll weevils, one of the worst 
insect pests that ever invaded the United 
States; and 35 cliff swallows had taken 
an average of 18 boll weevils each. Two 


stomachs of pine siskins from Haywards, 
Cal., contained 1,900 black olive scales 


and 300 plant lice. A killdee’s stomach, 
taken in November, in Texas, contained 
over 300 mosquito larvae. A _ flicker's 


stomach held 28 white grubs id night- 


hawk’s stomach, from Kentucky, con- 
tained 34 May beetles, the adult joo of 
white grubs. Another nighthawk had 
eaten 24 clover-leaf weevils and 375 
ants, Still another nightha 7k had eaten 
340 grasshoppers, 52 bugs, 3 beetles 
wasps, and a spider. A boat-tailed 
grackle, from Texas, had eaten at one 
meal about 100 cotton bollworms, be- 
sides a few other insects. A ring-necked 
pheasant’s crop from Washington con- 
tained 8,000 seeds of chickweed and a 
dandelion head. More than 72,000 a 
have been found in a single duck stom- 
ach taken in Louisiana in February 

If you want to know more about birds 
on the farm, write to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and ask 
that Farmers’ Bulletin No. 513 be sent 
to you. It is free UNCLE P. F. 


We Never Know What We Can Do 
Until We Try 


AM asmall child, and live on the farm. 

My father had been taking The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for a number of years. 
He died April 27, 1920, and left six chil- 
dren, three girls and three boys. That 
left us to farm alone. My oldest brother 
is only 14 years old. We went ahead, 
trusting in the Lord, and he and my 
other brothers broke up the land and 
planted our corn and cotton. We had 
about 19 acres of cotton and about 17 
acres of corn, and made 15 bales of cot- 
ton, and 3,000 bundles of fodder, and 
about 300 bushels of corn, a number of 
bushels of oats, and about 16 bushels of 
peas—all on a one-horse farm. 

We had two hogs to kill, My mamma 
milks, and sometimes I help. When you 
spend a dollar for The Progressive 
Farmer, you have certainly put your dol- 
lar to a good use 

WILLIE MAY IRBY. 

Route 4, Inman, S. C. 


Editor’s Note.—This little South Car- 
olina girl is most welcome to our circle. 
We all sympathize with her in her great 
loss, and are proud of the achievements 
of the six brothers and sisters. These 
young people have given a good example 
of what can be done. I often wonder if 
— people do half as much as they 
could. 


One Family’s Record in Club Work 


WOULD like to live on the farm if 

if I could join the clubs and have a 
good time like the children at Clover- 
dale, Ala., do. 


I visited there last summer a cousin 
who had four children in club work. The 
two boys were in the corn and pig clubs, 
and the two girls in the tomato and 
poultry clubs. It was so nice to see the 
purebred, fat Duroc pigs, and the corn, 
and the chickens. 


The boy 14 years old won the corn 
club prize, and a trip to Auburn next 
summer. Besides this, he won ary 
prizes at the fairs to the amount of $15. 
His pig won third prize. 

The boy aged 15 won second prize on 
corn and his pig, and cash amounted to 
$9.50, 


The girl aged 13 won the trip to Mon- 
tevallo last summer, This year the girl 
aged 11 won the trip to Montevallo. She 

raised 1,801 pounds of tomatoes, canned 
175 quarts, and sold $49 worth. Her 
chickens won first prize. The prizes in 
all her club work amounted to $20, be- 
sides her trip to Montevallo, She won 
prizes at five fairs. The girl aged 13 did 
equally as well with her chickens, win- 
ning at all the fairs where they were 
exhibited. The girls have sold about $40 
worth each, and have one choice pen Icft 
The poultry record is the best in the 
county. The girl aged 13 raised 1,500 
pounds of tomatoes, canned 150 quarts, 
and sold $36 worth. Her cash prizes 
were $15 on all her club work exhibits. 

All four have started a savings ac- 
count. EDNA GARNER (Age 13). 

Sheffield, Ala. 


Editor’s Note-—This looks to me like 
winning club prizes by wholesale. It 
most assuredly is a fine record. How 
many other families can equal it? What 
can be done in a city to equal this for 
interest and value to boys and girls 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ENGINE ONE OF THE 3 LEADING 
= } AMERICAN ENGIN 
a m Saves 1-4 to 1-2 on Fact 


because of perfected fuel heating, mixing ano 
control. High-tension igniti- 
on, 2 to 80 h. p. gasoline or 
kerosene, Lowaes direct 
prices from South’slargest 4 
& oldest Machinery & 1 
Supply house, Time pay- 

ments. Lifetime'guaran- 

tee. Write today for illustrated catalog and prices, 
Smith-Courtney Co., - = Richmond, Va, 


THEO. H. TECKLENBURG—| 


Commission Merchant 
Express shipments of Strawberries, 
Fruits, and Poultry Wanted. 


| Charleston, South Carolina. 


























| PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
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BABY CHICKS—BABY CHICKS] 


HESS BRED-TO-LAY 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


are some of Amorica’s 
greatest layers None 
better at any price 
Price reduced to $17.50 
ner 100; $9.25 per 50; 
5 per 25. Good, pure- 
bred, froe farm range 
White Leghorns, No. 2, 
$14 per 100; $7.50 per 
50; $4 per 25. Every 
chick that you pay for 
must absolutely reach 
you alive and in good 
condition. Prompt and 
reliable service 


We ship by parcel post on Tuesday of each week, 
Order from this ad. (No other breeds.) 
HESS HATCHERY, MT. CLINTON, VA. | 














MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
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| BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


WHITE ROCKS — BARRED ROCKS 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
WHITE LEGHORNS 








From high-laying flocks, at reasonable prices, with 

safe arrival guaranteed, and all charges _peeess 

fo your door. Free circular sent on requ 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 


340 West 4th Street, Lexington, Ky, 
.. ail 











| Baby Chicks Baby Chicks 





Revised Prices EAective May (0th, 
White Loghorns—$s.25 f 5; 50 for $6. 25; 100 
for $12.25; 500 or more. at 10c each 


Safo delivery guaran 


MOUNTAINEERS, write your order today. 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, 
Box 38-A, Bristol, Va. 

















Miller eeceemcrn Be Ce 500% ha’ 
varlotics 
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F cae Echange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 


ies LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gato Farm, Petersburg, Va Va. 
Berkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, ‘American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
anted — Good Grade Duroo Pigs 
sae Pace, Ridgeway, Va. 
Two Duroc Service Boars—Best breeding, half price 
Fairview Farm, , Ramseur, N. C 
Yor 8 Sele Vine Duroo Pigs— Py weeks old, $12 each, 
Jno. ¥ Ward, Liberty, N. 
Choice Duroc Pigs—Splendid Individuals, registered, 
N. C 



























— State price 














Orion blood, $7.3 P. Henry, Conover, -— 

Ye arling “Duroc Boar— Pathfinder | “Sensation blood. 
None better. Price low. A. KB. Perry, Kast Falls 
Ch hurch, 





~ Duroc Jersey Hogs—All ages for sale at all | times. 
Stock double-treated. ayestaoon guaranteed. Longs- 
worth Bros., Pamplin, y 


“purebred Duroc- Jersey Pigs Big bone | type, . cholera 
immune, 10 weeks old, $12.50; registration free. ak 
Grove Stock Farm, Camden, 'N. C., on the Norfolk 
Southern 





Duroes — Prize-winning Orion Cherry Kings and 
Pathfinders Large type; no culls Anything you 
want in Duroecs, especially boars, bred sows, spring 
pigs. Send for private sale folder. Creamery Field 

















Farms, Stanley, Va 
HAMPSHIRES a 
~ Mayer’ 3 8 Hampshires Kc ute 7, Charlotte, _N o 
oO. I. C: s_ ~~ 
—O. 1..C. Pigs—8 weeks, | fine ~rogistered stock, $12 
cach Sows Ra umsey B Bros., > c rouse, N. C 
~ or Sale Her zistered 0. Cc ows and Tk 
oauey int Farm Yor 


Also pigs, for sale, 
Robersonville, N. C 








POLAND-CHINAS wes 





a 
Poland-Chinas—Dig Type, Boars, Gilts, Pigs—! 0 
G 





head. W Houston, Fairfiel: d, Va _.. 
~Peautiful, Prolific, Pedigreed P oland. o: hina Hons 
Roth sexes. Shoats, $25; pigs, $10, M. H. Hype 
Louisa, Va. oa” eel 

Bred Sows—Pigs by Klondike—At_ bargain price 
This boar is brother Pilot, 1919 grand champion, — 
Yankee, which sold for $40,000. K. W. Jones, Woe 
lawn, Va 


Superior, Purebred, . Big, “Type © Poland-China Hoss 
All ages, both sexes, prolific breeding Prices ‘ 
Satiafaction guaranteed Shirley & Donohoo, Mdae- 
wood 4, Hillsboro, Ohio. 








(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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BIG TREMAINE 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Copyright 1914-1916, by Little, Brown & Company 
Serial rights held by The Associated Newspapers 








CHAPTER XXIV.—(Continued) 
MALVERN SELLS PROPERTY 
FOR HALF-MILLION DOLLARS 


ns OW do you do?” he said 
shortly. “I didn’t see you. I 
thought I was alone with Sam.” 

Tremaine’s pleasures in life might 
be said to be few. At all events, he 
felt so, and he did not intend to deny 
himself the pleasure of hearing Mal- 
vern’s account of the fortune that 
had come to him. He bade Malvern 
good afternoon with the utmost gra- 
ciousness and instead of taking his 
leave, he settled himself comfortably 
on the window ledge. 

“I came in to see Sam myself on a 
matter of business, and I presume 
that you have done the same.” 

Malvern glanced at him. Dislike 
and distrust were in his feelings, as 
well as a certain fear; and it also an- 
gered him ‘that he should feel con- 
scious of John’s power, that he should 
find anything in this man to impel 
his attention. But if John felt that 
this moment promised him a certain 
enjoyment, Malvern felt that it 
promised to himself a 5 satis- 
faction. He turned to the lawyer and 
addressed himself directly to him 
ant you to come with me to 
Sam, if you can, on the 
nicht train. I have some business of 
rather an important character to 
transact, and I want you to handle 
it for me.” 

Leavitt waited. 
him of poignant 
whose denouement he 
hand and at which he 
an unwilling spectator. 

we very extt iordinary thing has 


oy w 
Richmond, 


It was a drama to 
interest—a _ play 
knew before- 


was at present 


happened,” said Malvern, with the .ex- 
citement beating back his voice. He 
picked up his gloves from the table 


and drew them through his fingers 
“A yery extraordinary thing.” 
Tremaine’s eyes were bent ‘upon 
him, as he talked, with a look that 
to a reader of human hearts was not 
inscrutable. It was the extraordinary 


beneficence that shines on the hu- 
man face when one contemplates an 
act of generosity for which one 
never can reap the reward. 

Malvern paused and waited, his 
attention so evidently given to the 


older man that a sensitive third per- 


son should have understood that his 
presence was. undesired. Leavitt, 
who wished to say nothing, was 


obliged to speak, 

“Why, I am afraid,” he said in his 
soft-cadenced voice, “that it is rather 
late to start for Richmond today, 
Redmond. It is close on to supper 
time,” 

As though he quite knew that the 
crux of the matter would be arrived 


at with difficulty before him, Tre- 
maine from his corner said: 
“Mr. Malvern, I want you to let 


me be the first person to congrat- 


ulate you.” 

Malvern turned upon him almost 
ferociously, “What do you mean, 
sir?” he exclaimed, as he _ turned 
around in his chair and faced the 
quiet individual around whom the 
shadows of the room seemed to fall 

“Leavitt doesn’t know,” John said 
easi “but men in coal all know 
You see, I am especially interested in 
the country hereabouts. I heard 
something of the matter in New York 
last week.” 

Malvern turned again to Leavitt 
and said: 

“It seems that Malvern isn’t quite 
as poor a property as we thought, 
Sam. As a matter of fact, I have ac- 
cepted an offer of half a million dol- 
lars for the mountain land and the 
Swamp.” He waited, his enthusiasm, 
us excitement, the fact that he was 
a rich man, overbearing everything 
else in the moment. The sudden 
change from poverty and_ distress 
had almost unnerved him. His hands 


trembled as he fingered his gloves. 
There was fever in his cheeks and 
in-his eyes -_ had expected to go 





down to the grave a poor, unsuccess- 
ful old man, In the twinkling of an 
eye, his whole existence had altered. 
He could hold up his head with the 
best of them in his set. So suddenly 


had this come to Malvern that he 
had not reasoned with it. The man 
who had made him the offer had 


hardly left Malvern House before he 
had called for his trap to drive to 
Redlands. 

The moment to Leavitt was an ex- 
tremely trying one. He faced some- 
thing that he disapproved and against 
which he had no voice. He knew that 

@t was expected of him to show en- 
thusiasm and delight. He could not 
look at Tremaine, 

“T am mighty glad, Redmond,” he 
said sincerely. “Nobody is gladder 
than I.” But Malvern was in no con- 
dition to observe shades of feeling in 
others. He was beside himself with 
excitement and delight. 


“I stopped at the postoffice,” he 


said, “to send a telegram to my 
daughter. She shall come home at 
once. That little enterprise is for- 


tunately at an end.” 

There were a dozen questions on 
Leavitt’s lips that he would have 
liked to ask, but he asked none. Mal- 
vern went on, speaking to him—not 
to Tremaine: 

“T have sold it to a New York com- 
pany,” he said. “I dare say I was un- 
wise in accepting the first offer; but 
1 am no business man any more, 
Sam; and I want to put all my af- 
fairs in your hands.” 

Leavitt shook his head 

tedmond,” he said, “I’d like 
oblige you, but’—and he took the 
decision as though clients were be- 
sieging his doors—“‘I am _ thinking 


to 


very seriously of going out of busi- 
ness,” 

Malvern stared at him, then 
laughed. “Nonsense!” he said. 


“You will go into my business, and 
will keep you occupied.” 

Te rose; a fever of nervousness 
marked all his actions, Curiosity was 
too strong for him, and he asked of 
John, grudgingly, as though much 
against his will: 

“May I know how you happen to 
be informed of this so soon, Mr. Tre- 
maine?” 

John came forward, taking up his 
hat and_ riding- gloves. His mo- 
ment, which he had purchased witha 
half a million dollars, had come to an 


end. Isobel would not have to work 
for her living—he had solved the 
problem of her future. 

“There are no secrets in mining 
cliques, Mr. Malvern,” he said easily. 
“l am pretty well informed of the 
outlook in the district.” 


“If you wanted to buy my prop- 


erty,” said the old man acidly, is 
too late now.” 

John bowed. “So I see,” he said. 
“If the Blythe Mountain Company 
wants it, it will have to pay a big 
price.” 

CHAPTER XXV 
MRS. TREMAINE APPEALS TO 

JOHN TO HELP DAVID’S SONS 

TOHN had succeeded in carving his 


with a 
moment 


J own career master hand. 

From the when he had 
set out on his lonely career as a very 
young man, he stopped at no obsta- 
cle in his pathway. The words of 
the baifk president which had af- 
fected him were commonplace 
enough; but they had been a guid 
ing principle in the life of this man. 

“Admit no obstacles John had 
admitted none, and the result had 
been great material success. In his 
life in South Africa, women had 
played a secondary part. He had 
been too deeply wounded, he had 
grown too sentimentally bitter eas- 








ily to love again, and he met all 
women with distrust. 

However, as a result of his daily 
intercourse with Julia, he was 


obliged to change to some extent his 


Ws 
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Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) | 
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POLAND-CHINAS 


Evergreen Stock and Poultry Farm, Cres- 
well, N. C.—Attention—I offer for sale spotted Po- 
land-China hogs, shoata and pigs, as good as the best. 
Their sires are Western boars. 8. .W. Woodley 


Timm’s Model won 2 firsts Mississippi State Fair, 
He will weigh over 1,000 Ibs., and is one of the great- 
est Poland-Chinas in service. I am offering excellent 
- manne pigs by him and out of massive Western sows, 

, first cactoe; id second choice, E O. Hunter, 
Winston. Salem, N. 





Route 2, 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Angus Cattle From Accredited . Herd for Sale—Both 
sexes; best blood lines; all Write for list of 
1920 winnings. Sanford & Rich, * Mocksvill le, N. C. 


Registered, Accredi Breeding Herd 100 Angus 
Cattle—10 years’ ocaretut building. Foundation. stock 
for sale; any age, either sex, Pilot Stock Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va., offer 
Fesqees peeaistered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heif- 

in training, Address F. J. Liipfert, Owner, 
Winston- Salem, N. C. 
DEVONS 


For Bele. Young Registered ee Bulls—Finely 
bred. . C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey Bull a eH calf from impo: cow, 
and other from 5-gallon cow; from po ane free 
herd. Calves are ‘rent. in every way. C. C, Hagler, 























S. C. White Leghorns—Chicks, 100 per cent live, 
delivered. Eggs, 90 per cent fertile; 4 to 8-weeks-old 
Pullets; 8-weeks-old cockerels, from hens with egg 
records 200-288, Write for prices. ‘Your satisfaction 
our success.”” Middleboro Farm, Route 1, Box 
Hampton, Va. 


~ Vigorous, Strong Hatched, 8S. C. White Leghorn 
Baby Chicks—My Mammoth incubator is popping thou- 
sands of big white eggs ev eek, *h 
100 per cent live delivery guaranteed, 
Per 50; $4.75 per 25. At ve price on hatching 
eggs. Free catalog describes my quality Hecodere fully, 
Tenth year. Carl Gilliland, Bile r City, N. 








MINORCAS — 





Choice 8. C. Black Minorca Bggs—For hatching, $3 
ond gitting., Searlecroft Poultry Farm, Greensboro, N. 
, Route 6. 





ORPINGTONS 


Buff Orpingtons—Eggs now. Write for prices and 
show record. Bioom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 
Purebred Buff Orpi: 6—$1.50 
$2.50, postpaid. Alvas Powell, Warsaw, 
Eges—From My Champion Golden Buff aw.” 
Mating list free. A. A. McCorkle, Salisbury Cc. 
Buff Orpingtons—Eggs, a, 2 and ‘aaa: 
ie JY. Mus op a : 


8-weeks cockerels, $1 each. 
er, Wilson, C.—Offers for a 


Elmer Oett! N. 
e. papas yhite Orpingtons hens, now laying, Pry 








15; 30, 
c. 














8S. C, Buff Qroingtone—Bees | for hatching; few henge 
and pullets. Cook strain. ess C. J. Deal, Landis, 
North Carolina. 





te 6, Concord, 
TWEREVORDE 


Registered Polled Hereford Calves—Males and fe- 
males, $50 up, 3 to 6 months. L, L. Marsh, Marshville, 
North Carolina. 
For Sale—Registered a me Bull—Bargain. O. 
A. Rhea, Kings Mountain, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS 


Registered and Grade Holsteins for Sale. 
River Duroc Farm, Ramseur, N. C. 














Deep 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves—Choice bree ding, 
all ages, at farmers’ prices. R. E. L, Smith, Barber, 
Virginia, 


arm’s Strain Buff Orpington 
ce rin 100. Claude Smith, Box 


For Hatching— 
Eggs—$1.50 for 3 . 
182, High Point, 

Delivered rr White 

South. First pen, $5; 
Octtinger, Wilson, N. C. 


Eggs for og — hn prize winners, Kellerstrasa 





ngton 


Best in 
er pens, Elmer 











strain, White Orpingtons. First pen, sitting, fom 
second pen, niting, $2.50. Roanoke Poultry Yards, 
Williamston, N. 
ELYMOUTH ROCKS 
Barred $1.50, postpaid. Rk. G 


Rock se 
Smith, Reidsville, N. C. 





Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred bull calves 
for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. 8, Government, 
J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 

20 Choice, Highly Bred | Holstein Calves—From heavy 
milkers, beautifully marked, crated for shipment any- 














where. Write us. Fernwood Farms, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
JERSEYS 
For Sale—Limited number line-bred Noble of Oak- 





jand bull 
us your wants. 


calves, from Register of Merit dams. Write 
Reynolda, Inc., Reynolda, N C 


ore jersey Bulls—R ady for service ; some 
breeding high. Some cows and 
All bred 


for butter production. 
Rice, Va 


Cows, Heifers—Fresh and bred. 
appearance as my registered Jerseys. 


“Registe red 
younger. *rices low; 
heifers to spare 
Evergreen Farms, 


Jersey 





Same breeding and 
Purebred but not 





























recorded, Splendid prod 1 Exchange for bonds 
at par W. G. Hous n, _ ¥ irfleld, Va. 

Registered ‘Jersey B ulls, Ye arlings, Ce lves—F Ble ood of of 

den Fern’s Lad, Golden Fern’s Noble, etc Vine 

xtucing dams. Splendid type. Exchango for bonds 
| par. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 

“SHORTHORNS 

Registered Shorthorn Cattle for ~ Sale— One “white 
bull 6 months old; 2 or 3 bred red heifers. Prico rea- 
sonable, John R. Peterson, Clinton, N. C 

SHEEP 
__Shrop shire Rams, Donald Green, Oakland, Illinois, 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Holstein and Guernsey Calves—10 wee! . old, ~ $30 


for shipment. 
Whitewater, 


ach, crated guaranteed. 


Satisfaction 
Falgewood _Farms, Wisconsin. 


Two Pure bred Jersey Bulls— Two Angus- —Two He 

















fords—$75 each. Ten nice fresh cows, $66 each. ifty 
head young cattle. W. S. Hundley, Boydton, Va, 
DOGS 
Collie Pups. Keiths, Dungan non, Va. 
Registered Collie Pups—Beautifully m marked. H. R, 


Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn 


Collie uns for nis Sable and White—Genuine 
heel drivers. ©. L. Brauer, Powhatan, Va. 


Six-months-old Collie Pup—Male, sable with white 
trimmings;.heel drivers. Lucy Williard, Columbia, Va, 


POULTRY AND EGGS 



















































Barred Plymouth Rock Faee-63 per 15, delivered. 











Daniel L. Smith, Warsaw, N. 

Choice Buff Rock—Hens, an 15 eggs, $2.50. 
Sunnyview Farm, Lexington, N. ¢ 

Purebred Imperial Ringlet Rocks—Wegs, $1.25 for 
15, prepaid. | Rebecca Flanary, Jonesville, 7 Va. 

Bred to- lay Barred Rocks (Parks’ Strain Dir ect) — 
Eggs, $1.5 Mrs. S. H. Rogers, Creedmoor, — N C 











Thompson’s Ringlet Ro cks or ‘everything. 
$2, delivered. Roferen: S| Bank of 
Sharpe, Taylorsville, N. 


Thompson Strain ave al 1 Ringlet Barred hn outh 
Rocks—Eges for hatching, dark and — mati: 15, 
$3; 30, $5. Blue ribbon winners, North C irolina 
Poultry Show. Correspondet nce solicited. RK L. 
DeWeese, Salisbury, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


15 eggs, 
Alexander. T, T. 




















S. C. Rhode Island Reds— Pegs for sale, Bethel 
M anse, Staunton, Vi —— 

S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for hatching, $1.50 
15; 30, hen 75, postpaid, Councill Seed Co,, Franklin, 
Virginia 

8. C. Rhode Island Reds- “Good a3 skill can produce 
or money buy. tees, $3 per 15; parcels post. Mrs. 
J. H. Moore, Bruce, N. C. 

8S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Sitting egas from heavy 
laying, choice stock, $3 per sitting, 


Searlecroft Poul- 
C, 














try | Va arm, Route 6, Greensboro, N 

May “and June Hatched Rhode Island Red | uby 
Chicks—$15 per 100. 20 Rose Comb hens, $2 each 
Miss Sallie Davic dson, | States ville, N. &, 

Exhibition, Heavy Laying Reds Reduced Fine 
cockerelg and eggs, aay price. Eggs, $2 $4.50 
per 15. Catalog Mrs. J. Cc, De aton, Salish: ar N. c. 

8. ©. Rhode Island Reds Tho best strain in the 
country. Five pens to se lect from. Scigpti itieally 


mated by an expert. Stock and eggs for sale. Catalog 





free. Grimes’ Meadow Land Farm, J. Percy Grimes, 
Salisbury, N. C. 
For Bargains in Rhode Island Reds— And ‘ liable 


information in the breed, consult Rhode Island Red 
Journal, Box 2001, Waverly, Iowa, Monthly; 1 year, 
50c; 3 years, $1. Official organ Rhode Island Red 
Club of America. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


For Sate—Rhode Island White Begs—$1.50, | 
season. Willow G len Stock Farm, Brandy Stati 


WYANDOTTES 














Fishel White Wyandotte Eeus—For ‘hatchin g. Sandy 


Creek Farm, Durham, N. 















































PPD PLD LIS PALL LI LPP LIL ISLS PL IS LL a ag ERT Ne RE A a 
White Wyandottes—Prizo winning. 15 eggs, $1.35 
“ANCONAS prepaid. J. A. Punch, Newton, } N.C. ™ . 
I « Anconss— 15 Se $1.50, Cockerels, $3. C. A. White Wyandottes—Buff Orpingto ye . entries 1920, 
: 10 prizes. 15 eggs, $2. The ron I Lanie rr, Bonson, N. C. 
a 7 P oT a 
kr a aby Chicks —2 20c, Eggs, 15, $1.50 J.B Fishel’s White Wyanc lottes— —Heavy ~ Fay Ts. bees 
= 7 : . reduced, 12c each, delivered. J. ¥. Pollard, Green- 
Anconas—Now _ laying, J each, Write Magnolia ville, 
> t 4 moti — morn 
Poult ry_Y ards, Magnot! &, va. Heavy Laying, Trapnested Strain Whi Lite 0 W yandottes, 
~~ Sheppard Strain Anconas—World’s greatest layers, Exes, $2 15, delivered. Eno Poultry F im, West 
15 eges, 50. Baby "chicks, 20c, Adja Womble, Durham, N. C. a naiie 
Bear Creek, N.C c. White Wyandottes—Bred fro ™m “200- CBE strain ; trap- 
ANDALUSIANS nested layers, 15 eggs, $2.25; 45, $5 sent, postpaid, 
a as nat woatnceatintons Circular free Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 
Purebred Blue Andalusian Eggs—15 pos posty paid, $2, 25 
C. A. Smyre, Conover, ! Cc, < re DUCKS 
BRAHMAS Fawn and White Indian Ranner and | Imperial Pekin 
mieiiesiiiuanie Ducks (Rankin Strain)—Eges, $2 per sitting; $16 per 
Light i. , Bees—$1.25 . Mrs, Chester Deal, 100. Searlecroft Poultry Farm, Route 6, Greensboro, 
thina Grove, North Carolina 
CORNISH TURKEYS 
For Sale—Coveys of 12 Indian Cornish G ume Chicks Giant 50-Ib, Strain Whi to Turk -ys—Egges reduced, 
and hen to mother them. Price $5 J. Q@. Finch, 60¢ each delivered. J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 





High Point, N. 
















chango for othor breeds, or bred 
Excellent lot ‘of Dark Cornish Games John 
son, Dillon, 8. C. 
LANGSHANS 
Aristocrat Black Lan shan Eggs—$1.50. @neida 






rT 
Poultry Yards, 











Rowland 
L EGHORNS 
8. C. Brown Leghorns Kage, , $1. 50 per sitting, Mrs. 
J. A Hufham, Clarkt m, N. 





Pure ‘bred 8. C. White Leghorn Pull 


ris strain. 
$2 eac h, yatright Poul ltry Fa rm, _v . 

















§. ©. White Leghorns—Bred to lay. Faas, $1 sit- 
ti ng. J. L. Robinson, Route 1, Blacks! burg, Va 

For Sale—White . Leghorn Exes: :g— $1. 50 per sitting of 
15. Vatley Hill Farm, Box 27, Robersonville, N. C 
Dark, Karly | Strain Brown Leghorns—FEgas, $1.50 
per sitting of 15, postpaid, J. E. Moore, Pores Knob, 
North Carolina, 

8. C. White Leghorns—Original Ferris and Cornell 


certified stock. $2.50 ver sitting; $10 per 100. Searlo- 


croft Poultry Farm, Greensboro, N. C., Route 6 


For Bargains in Leghorns—And reliable information 
on all varieties consult The Leghorn World, Box 2001, 
Waverly, Iowa. Monthly; 1 year, 50c; 3 years, $1 
Official organ of all le un clubs. 


Look, Listen—Plant More Chickens and Less Cotton 
—I will sell for a limited time, exgs from purebred 
Rrown Leghorns (the great winter layers), 15, $1, de- 
livered, by parcel post. Chabolton Farm, Teer, N. C, 








und most pop ular 
pluma 
By 0, up 


~~ Mammo 
ers in ex 
$15 doze n, 
€ rm 








beau ti ful 
1s, $10, , $15 ,, 
sity 





Brouse E. 






Kees for Sale—Pur ‘bred $ iver - Narra: Ansett, 
diffe rent from _ your neighb ce, per sitting of 
20, $12 or 60c per egg. Book orders now, Mrs. John 
A Thompson, Sherwood | arm, Milldalo, Va, (War 

ren County.) 


TWO OR MORE 2 BREEDS 














Baby Chicks—Reds, Rocks. John A, Lancas ter, 
Richmond, Va 

Light Brahma, Houdan, anon, Sitver Campine 
Eges—$1.50 15, Walnut Grove Farm, Cabarrus; N. ( 








Black Langshan and Ancona i for Hatchi ‘ 
From finest matings. Prices right. Chas, P. Winston, 
Amelia, Va 

Eggs— Black Orpingtons, Cornish Indian Games, In- 
dian Runner ducks, White guineas; $2 per 15. John 


Boyd, Alton, Va, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Read My Potato Ad. Barber’s Seed Store. 
BEANS 


Write us for delivered prices on Mammoth Yellow 
Soy Beans. Hall & Savage, Greenville, N. C. 


w 

















90-Day “gird Velvet a 2%. Bunch Velvet 
beans, $2.50, f.0.b. J. E. Lyon, Davisboro, Ga. 





(Classified ads. continued on next page) 








_BEANS 


Wanted—50 Busheis Recleaned Suy Be ans ~*~ Plant- 
H Kaleigh 


ing—Quote price. T. LB. Parker 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Lean Seed—$z.10 bu., cash. 
W. E. Jordan, Edenton, N. C., Route 2, Box 17 


Mammoth Yello. ‘ ; Soy Beans—Re leaned, ‘for seed; 
$2.30 bushel. J. H. Parker & Co., New Bern, N. C 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Prices change. Write 
for catalog and prices. D. R. Mayo, Seedsman, Knox- 
ville, Tenn 


Seed Soy Beans— Yellow Mammoth—In new bags, 
$2 bushel; carlots, less. T. Davenport, Woodley, 
North Carolina. 


Be yy Yellow Soy Beans—Grown 
$2.50 per bus ; cash, M. F. 
Elizabeth City, N. ¢ 


Soy Beans—Blacks, Browns 
buying, get our samples, and v 
cill Seed Company, Franklin, 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Write for prices and 
catalog, stating quantity wanted. Prices change. Hud- 
mon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$2 per bu.; Prown and 
Black beans at $1.85 per bu. We make prompt ship- 
ment. Reed & Felton, Hertford, N. C 


Early Speckled Velvet, $1.25 per bu.; Osceola, Cly 
nese Stingless and Bunch, at $2 bu. New crop, cho 
stock. D. A. Burch & Co,, Chester, Ga 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—New crop and re- 
cleaned; also Wilson Early Iilack and Tar Heel Blac 
Write for prices. American 8 Co., Charlotte » N 


Soy Beans—Elton and Blac k Ebrow Soys The “best 
of the earliest. Excellent for hog pasture. Seed tests 

per cent germination. $4 bushel. Wm. L. Stoltzfus, 
Gap, Pa. 

For Sale—40 Bushels Seed Snap Beans—At $4.50 
per bushel, Macon, Ga. Varieties, Early Refugee and 
Burpee Giant Stringless. Jesse B. Hart, 
Macon, Ga 

Pw x" Yellow Soy Beans—Bright, plump, new 

$2.20 per bushel, sacked; cash with order. Other 
Buxton White, Elizabeth 


























and Yellows—Before 
. Coun- 
































Trustee, 





Yerieties quoted on request. 
City, N. C 





emg Yellow Soy Beans — Early Black Soy 
Bea 90-Day Velvet Beans, and Osceola Velvet 
Beans — Writs for prices. Kirby Seed Co., Inc., 
Gaffney, S 


CANE AND SORGHUM SEED 


Gallon Sugar Drip Cane Seed Soe nepal. 60c; enough 
to plant acre. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N 

Japanese or Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane Secd—Re- 
cleaned, 50 bus! hel ; $1.50 % bushel; 80c peck. 
Hudmon Seed Co.. N sashville, Tenn 

Early Amber and ‘Ea rly Orange Cane Seed—New 
crop’ and recleaned, for forage. Write for prices. 
American Seed Company, Charlotte, N. C 

Cane Seed—For fodder parposes. Early Amber, 
$1.25 bu.; Early Orange, $1.30 bu. All sacked, f.o.b. 
Knoxville. Dd. Mayo, Seedsman, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Recleaned Cane Seed—Early Amber, Orange one 
Red Top—Sack lots, $1.40 bushel; one bushel, $1.5 
Send us order for best seed. Hudmon Seed Coe 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Choice New Crop Cane Seed — Early Amber and 
Early Orange, for forage, recleaned, and free of John- 
son grass. Write | for prices, Kirby Seed Company, 


Inc., Gaffney, 8. 

CHUFAS 
Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 
W. F. Hughes, 
































Chufas—$5 bushel 
Seed Chufaas — $4 per bushel. 


Florala, Ala 
CORN 

Biggs’ 7-Ear Seed Corn—$2.50 per bu.; 75c peck. 
L. 8. Olive, Apex, N. C. 

aoe at Corn—In even weight, 
sacks N. Cox, Denmark, 8 

Rises 7. Ear—lest_for May —y June prontins. 750 
peck; $2.10 bushel. Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N. C 

Liggs’ 7-Ear Seed Corn—Selected. Gallon Postpaid, 
60c; bushel expressed, $3. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. 

Biggs’ Rebred—Best for late » planting. Prices now, 

eck, 75c; bu., $2.10. J. C. Moffit, Ramseur, N. C 


Seed Corn—Write for catalog and prices, stating 
quantity wanted. All fancy, hand selected, nubbed 
and tipped seed. Wudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Reid’s White Dent Corn—Has the remarkable rec- 
we of 80 bushels per acre at a cost of only 11 cents 
fie 














2% -bushel 

















bushel. This was not a special patch but ordinary 

dad with less than ordinary cultivation. The most 
profitable to grow because it has been bred for 2 
zpare for greatest econemiea! yield. ushel, $3.50, 
ooklet free. 8. E. Reid & Sons, Henderson, Tenn 


COTTON 
Genuine Acala Cotton Seed—$1.50 bushel 
Seed House, Chickasha, Okla 
Blue Ribbon Big Boll, Early 5-lock Cotton—Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 5. C 
GRASS SEED 
Sudan Grass—25 Ibs., $2.50; 100 Ds., 37. 1 
Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 
Choice New Crop Sudan Grass Seed for Hay Free 
Johnson grass. on rite for prices. Kirby Seed Co. 
Inc., Gaffney, 8 
Sudan Grass—Free from Johnson grass, fancy, re- 
cleaned. 100 s., $7; 50 Ds., per pound, 10c. 
Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn 


Sudan Grass Seei—Best grade, free from Johnson 
grass. In lots of 100 Ibs. or more, 5c ™.; smaller 
quantities, 7c Tm. All f.o.b. Knoxville, D. R. Mayo, 
Seedsman, Knoxville, Tenn 


LESPEDEZA 








Bitsche 











Poyner 

















Lespedeza—Panned and Recleaned od, no 
Johnson grass, $5.50; not sone than 3 ek. ls. F. J. 
Burson, Slate Springs, Mis: 


4 MILLET 


Tennessee German Millet—$2.10 bu.; Western Ger- 
man millet, $1.50 bu. All f.o.b. Knoxville. R. 
fayo, Seedsman, Knoxville, Tenn. 














Porto Rico, jieng Hall Potato Plants—$1.75 1,000; 
10,000 up, $1.5 D. M. Barber, Baxley, Ga. 





Pure Strain Porto Rican Fetan o Plants—At $1.75 “per 
1,000; cash with order. E. EE. Carter, Hazelhurst, Ga. 


“Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.! per 1,000 
, = Ca. 


May and June delivery Appling Plant Co., 
Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—$1.7 75 per 1,000; 
10,000 ivots, $1.65. Ready now. J. BR. Davis Farms, 
Sartow, Fila. 
Porto Rico Plants—Delive nite until July 1, 1,000, 
$1.75; 5,000, $1.70; 10,000, $1.65. T. Pinson ‘Stanley, 
Quitman, Ga. 











Purebred Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government in- 
spected; $1.75 per 1,000, f.0.b. Alachua J. E. Fuga 
Alachua, Fila 





Porto Rico Potato Plants—From guaranteed seed; 
$1.50 per 1,000. I grow my own seed. T. N. Paris, 
Fitzgerald, Ga 





Porto Rico, Nancy | y Hall, Triumph, Southern Quee a 
Potato Panta —oe 50 1,000, . FE. Punch, Newton, 
North Caroliz 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.60 1,000; 5,000, $1.50; 
10,000, $1.40 1,000. Fully guaranteed. J. H. Lrig- 
man, Baxley, Ga. 


Can Fill Orders Promptly for Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—$1.75 1,000; 1.50, 10,000 up Georgia Plant 
Farm, Baxley, Ga 

Millions of Porto Rico . Potato ) Plants—$1.75 75 per 
1,000; 5,000, at $1.50. Prompt shipment. Clark Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Fotato Plants—1,000 postpaid, 
$2.95: by express, . 1,000. Prompt shipment 
R. A. Strain, Darien, Ga. 


Four Million es Potato Plants for Sale— 
$1.40 a 1,000; order quick; cash with order. J. B. 
Batten, Winokar, Ga., Route 1. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Triumph Naney Hall, P rto 
Rico—Prompt shipment. Guaranteed. Write for prices. 
J. B. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Norton Yam and Red Provi- 
dence—$1.50 per 1,000, express; postpaid, $1.90; cash 
with order, W. T. Mitchell, Folkston, Ga. 


Potato Plants—Genuine Big Stem and Yellow Jer- 
seys—500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.75; 10,000, $25; mail or 
express. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


‘‘Taters’’—Government Inspected Nancy Hall Potato 
Slips—Delivered, 2,500 and up, $2.50 1,000; less quan- 
tities, 33 1,000. Houston Produce Co., Houston, Miss. 


Millions Government Inspected Port Rico and 
Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.60 1,000 ‘Prompt ship 
ment. No delays. Hawthorne Plant Farm, Nocatee, 
Florida. 


ae. Rico Potato Plants Ready—500, $1.75; 1,000; 
$3; 10,000, $27.50, mailed, prepaid; well packed. Sat- 
isfaction pos tively guaranteed. Tidewater Plant Co., 
Franklin, Va. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—Prompt shipment, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, at $1.65; 
10,000, at $1.50. Can ship to Mississippi. Thomas- 
ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 


Pure Nancy a and Porto Rico Plants—$2.50 1,000, 
expressed; $3 1,000, postpaid and insure’. Plants that 
are climatized, that will make pvtatoes, not strings. 
Medlin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, S. C. 


> 

For Sale—Certified, Disease Free Porto Rica Potato 
Plants—$2.50 per 1,000; over 10,000, $2.25, and over 
20,000, $2 per 1,000. Book your orders now. Enter- 
prise Truck Farm, George town, 8S. Cc. 


Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Plants—$2.50 1,000, exp 
ress; $3, pero post, insured, prepaid. 400 bushels 
edded_ seed, grown_from vine cuttings especially for 
Beed. Mecklenburg Plant Co., Pineville, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Bote oad ~y one Porto Ricos 
By express, 1,000, $2.25; 5,00 & 32: 000, at $1.7 
by prepaid pepon, dost, 100, “joe: 300, aie ie $1. 50: 
1,000, $2.50. D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8S. C 


Genuine Porto Rico Fotato Planis-=Postaid 250 
plants, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Express collect, 
2 1,000. Satisfaction guarante: od ‘or money returned. 
300k early. larber’s Seed Store, Birmingham, Ala 


Be Fooled No Longer—Get your Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall potato plants shipped promptly at $2 1,000, ex- 
pressed or mailed. Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga.; 

Tallahassee, Fla.; Falcon, N. C.; Thomasville, Ga.; 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Sexton Plant Co., Can Ship Million Potato Plants 
Per Day—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, $: 00, expressed 
or mailed. ‘Plants, not promises Government in- 
spected. Adress either office. Royston, Ga.; Falcon, 
N. C.; Valdosta, Ga.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Plants— 
For April, May and June delivery. Government in- 
spected, and cheap at price quoted, as good plants can 
be grown. Lots of 5,000 and under, $2 per 1,000; lots 
of 6,000 and up to 25,000, $1.75 per 1,000; above 
25,000, $1.50 per 1,000. Wholesale orders solicited. 
We are in position to fill orders promptly. Satisfac- 
= gacreasee, Brooks County Plant & Truck Farm, 
barwic ja. 


Potato Plants—From 10,000 bushels. Stop ordering 
cheap potato plants. Impossible to grow good plants 
cheap You take no chances haying your order held 
with us. After April 10th we absolutely guarantee to 
fill any order sent.us within 3 days after receipt of 
same. If your order cannot be filled within this time 
your money will be immediately returned “urther- 
more, we guarantee plants to be satisfactory on arrival, 
either your order refilled or money returned. Our va- 
rieties are Porto Rico, Triumph, and Nancy Hall. Pre- 
paid, 250 plants, $1; 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.75 
Express collect, 1,000 to 5,000, at $2.25: 5,000 to 
10,000, at $2 1,000. Carlisle Seed & Plant Co. 
Valdosta, Ga, 






















































































RASPBERRIES 
St. Regis Everbearing ed Plants—Low prices. 
James M. Rogers, Proffit a. 
STRAWBERRIES 
Progressive Best Everbearing—100, $2; 500, $7.50; 
1,000, $12.50, prepaid. Valdesian Nurseries, Bostic, 
North Carolina. 

















SUNFLOWER 


For Sale—200 hs. Russian Sunflower Seed—l0c b. 
T. A. Shands, Carson, Va 


TOMATOES 











PEANUTS 
White Spanish Seed Peanuts—$4.50 100-Ib. sack. 
Sparks Bros., Eufaula, Ala. 
White Spanish Peanuts—$5 100-Ib. bag: 
$4. Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, Ala 
PEAS 


W. P. Bowman, Granite Falls, N. C., 
of peas 








Runners, 








has sold out 





Whippoorwills, New Eras, Hirab- 


Cowpeas—Clays, 
D. R. Mayo, 


hams—Write for catalog and price list. 
Seedisman, Knoxville, Tenn. 

We Are in Position to Furnish Choice Stock Cowpeas 
of All Varieties—In car lots or less. Write for prices. 
American Seed Company, Charlotte, N. C. 








Write Us for Prices on all Varieties Cowpeas—We 
reclean all our peas and put them in_ good even 
weight bags. Kirby Seed Company, Inc., Gaffney, 8S. C. 


PEPPER 


Pepper—Pimiento, Ruby King, Bell, and Hot—Post- 
paid, 100, 50c; 1,000, $3.50. Thomasville Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga 




















POTATOES 
ants—500 postpaid, $1.25. R. A, 














Porto Rico Potato Pl 
Strain, Darien, Ca 


Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos—$2 1,000. 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala 


Porto Rico and Nancy Hall, Potato Plants—$1.75 
1,000. HH. J. Greer, Live Oak, Fla 

T Porto Rica, pot ato Slipe—Re: 
Write A. S lls, Tallahas 
“Potato Plants—Millions ready. Ge vernime nt inspect- 
ed. See our ad. American Plant Ce 











dy now; $1.50 1,000. 














Porto Rico Potato .Plants — $1.50 per 1,000, cash 
with order. C..W. 


White, Hazlehurst, Ga 


if 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid; exy 


Tomato Plants—j0ec 100; $2 1,000; ss er a 100, 
$1. Mecklenburg Plant Co., Pineville, N. 


Tomato Plants—$1.25 per 1,000; 10,000, aaa: postage, 
50c 1,000 extra, Oaklin Farm, Orlando, Fla 
Earliana, Beauty, Livi ngston Globe, Stone Tomato 
Plants—Prepaid, 100, 5c: 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. Write Barbe®s Seed Store, Birmingham, Ala 
Tomato_ eee Earliana, Stone, aye . ae 
) 1,000, $2; 5,000, $1. By 
100, 40¢; 300, $1. 10: 500, “3 50; 
ison, Summerville, 





. 













ay 000, 





Nigg, y Tomato Pl pen ar n de 
liver prom ; “3 good condition. Earliana, Es arly 
Detroit, ireater Baltimore, and Ponder wa 





St 
Postpaid, 300, ft: ie $2; 5,000 by express, at $1.25 
Thomasville ant Co., Thomasville, Ga 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS» 








Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant Plants—50c 100, deliv- 
pred. Onkdale F arm, Birmingham, Ala 












Sugar ir Drip. ‘and E arly Orange Cane Seed—ie 
First-class Irish Cobbler seed potatoes $1 
Hendersonville Seed Co., Hendersonville, N. C 










For Sale—First of May—Porto ‘Rico slips, any 
quantity, at $2.50 1,000 Tomato plants, several va 
Fe pee § 100, ready to trans hos. L. McClees 






Durham, N. 


Exgplants—Pepy er, Ruby King Bea- 
New York Improved. By express, 500, $1.5 

2 ”, $2 By prepaid parcel post, i090” 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. D. F. Jamison, 
c 











50e; 300, $ 





Sale—Field grown Tomato Plants Leading va- 
rieties, 300, 90c; 500, $1.25: 1.000, $2. postpaic ex- 
ress, 10,000, $14 Ww akeRieid cabbage plants, 500, Tic; 
, 10,000, $7.50 Satis 
guaranteed. R. J "Rountree » & Sons, Hardee- 
c 








faction 
ville, S 
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preconceived opinion of her. . She 
had developed into a different woman 
from the one he had expected to 
meet. And while he made up his 
mind that he would not understand 
her, would not give himself the trou- 
ble to study her, he was nevertheless 
impressed by her. With his mother 
he felt that she labored under a dis- 
advantage. He knew his mother’s 
prejudices and how hard it was to 
win an inch of her affections. She 
was gracious to Julia, but never af- 
fectionate, whereas Julia, affection- 
ate and sweet, was almost humble in 
her devotion to her mother-in-law 


Leavitt had dined with them, stay- 
ing sans ceremonie at the close of his 
belated afternoon call on Mrs. Tre- 


dinner they dis- 
Malvern 


maine, and after 
cussed the change in the 
fortunes in the living-room. 

Mrs. Tremaine accepted the news 
with more calm than John would 
have expected, and Leavitt appeared 
singularly lacking in ‘énthusiasme 
The greatest impression was made 
upon Julia 

“Tsobel will now be able,” she said, 
“to marry any one she wishes.” 

“And,” Mrs. Tremaine remarked, 
“Isobel will .¢turn.” 

John said nothing 

To Mrs. Tremaine, John’ i's attitude 
toward his brother's widow was in- 
explicable. It revolted her that the 
rich son should apparently take so 
little interest in the financial needs 
of his brother’s widow. In her eyes 
he had before him a glorious oppor- 
tunity to repay now in full a sacred 
debt. Nor could she understand Ju- 
lia’s attitude toward John—her ex- 
treme consideration, her desire to 
charm and please him. It was un- 
sympathetic to the proud, reserved 
mother. She had known nothing of 
her younger son’s sentimental inter- 
est in Julia Cameron, for their en- 
gagement had not been made pub- 
lic. She thought to herself: “John 
must now do a great kindness, It 
will only be a return for a far greater 
one—for a moral and unforgetable 
kindness in John’s great moment of 
need. Can money—ah, the vile thing! 
—can money play such a terribly im- 
portant part in human lives? He 
must repay David through Julia.” 
But she did not know how to appeal 
to her son. 

It was at this moment of her anx- 
iety for her son’s children—keener 
than her anxiety for her son's wife 
—that she contrasted terribly her 
two sons. David had been a child to 
her until the last. David consulted 
her, appealed to her, in everything. 
Full of imagination and very expan- 
sive, he had continued to charm his 
mother until the end. Now, as she 
thought of the fact that he had been 
unsuccessful in the last years and 
had left behind him no such mate- 
rial ‘record as her younger son was 
making in spite of the blot on his 
nate, she became jealous for David 
and doubly jealous for his children. 
Mrs. Tremaine had no idea tkat her 
daughter-in-law knew anything of 
John’s misdeed. She believed that 
David never would have told of his 
brother's crime. 

“Julia,” she said to her daughter-in- 
law, “you must speak to John.” 

“Not,” said Mrs. David Tremaine, 
“if I starved in the street.” 

“You must speak to him, for the 
boys’ sake.” 

“Tt would come better from you, 
mother 

Mrs. Tremaine compressed her lips 
and made no reply 

“It would be bitter enough,” said 
Julia, “to accept help from him.” 
And Mrs. Tremaine, looking at her 
quickly asked 

“Why bitter 

And Julia realized that her mother- 
in-law was ignorant of her 
with John in the past. 

Julia suggested 
“Would not Mr. Leavitt 

And ao mother-in-law 
ing her head: 

“John would take it badly, T think, 
from any one but you 

As they spoke, Tremaine himself 
came into the living-room, and Mrs. 
Tremaine, acting on an _ impulse, 
beckoned him. 

“John, we were speaking of yout. 
Won’t you sit here for a moment? 


hesitatingly : 
> 





said, shak- 





relations~ 


I was saying to Julia that since she 
came down we have not talked to- 
gether about”—she hesitated. How 
strange it was that it should be so 
hard to speak to him the name of his 
brother!—“about David's affairs 
She stiffened a little as the name 
passed her lips and John saw he: 
suffering. 

Julia was sitting by her mothe: 
in-law on the sofa, and Mrs. Tre- 
maine spoke, she covered Julia's 


hand with her own, as though she 
took her under her protection. It 
was the only caress John ever saw 


his mother voluntarily give to her 


daughter-in-lay 

John stood before them, looking 
down on them both quietly. Both 
women felt that he would be a man 
of whom it would be difficult to ask 
a favor 

‘John,” said his mother quietly, 
“Julia will not put the case before 
you, but [I am going to do so. You 
can understand that it is impossible 
for me to live at Riverside in luxury 
—a luxury to which I often feel I 
have no right—while David’s sons 
and his wife ” she stopped. 

Her yeerany son did not move his 
eyes from her face. She was appeal- 
ing to the outcast, to the forgotten, 
neglected black sheep. He crossed 
his hands behind his back and stood 
waiting, as though determined that 
whatever words were spoken should 
be spoken by her. 

Many things rose to Mrs. Tre- 
maine’s lips, but she was so instinct- 
ively loyal to her own that before a 
third person she would not speak a 
word that would put John in the 
wrong. 

As soon as he saw the suggestion 
in her eyes of something that looked 
like tears, he removed his glance 
from her face and turned to his sis- 
ter-in-law. 

Julia sat in the corner of the sofa, 
a little away from her mother-in-law, 
one hand and arm lying on the red 
brocade of the lounge. She _ was 
looking away from both of them. Her 
breath rose and fell a little unevenly; 
she was agitated, and he knew that 
there was distress in her eyes. 

Her black dress fitted her like the 
sheath of a flower in the fashion of 
the times. She had been a pretty 
girl, and she was a very handsome 
woman. She was more beautiful even 
than she had promised to be when 
he knew her a girl of seventeen. She 
sat now with her head a little bowed, 
her eyes on her hand which clasped 
Mrs. Tremaine’s. 

The picture of the two women on 
the sofa awakened in him mingled 
feelings. Their absolute dependence 
on him, his mastery over their fate 
unconsciously gratified him, but it 

was bitter to Maly feel that in the 
eyes of one of them at least he was 
forever dishonored, and that the 
other, in girlish tyranny and senti- 
mental caprice, had once cut hig 
out of her life. He was intolerant 
with himself every time there awak- 
ened in him for a moment any sym- 
pathy for her 

He spoke curtly, 
his gentler feelings 

“Nothing is really as tragic as we 
make it, you know. Don’t look so 
distressed. Of course I shall provide 
for Julia and the boys.” 

How inexplicable he was, she 
thought; how strange! She glanced 
from him to her daughter-in-law an 
saw Julia flush hotly. 

John stood immovable, looking at 
the woman who might have been his 
wife and have gnade his fate, and 
whom he was now, by one of those 
inexorable tricks of circumstances, 
obliged to take care of. It might 
have aroused, in another man, a feel- 
ing of triumph to have looked upon 
just this situation, but there was no 
triumph in his heart 

He saw her qabberrasts rent and his 
mother’s tremor. He wanted to put 
an end to this situation, and as 
quickly as possible relieve the minds 
of both women. 

“Come,” he said practically; “as I 
said before, there are very few trag- 
edies in life, Julia, Don't let’s make 
one out of a question of mere 
money.” ’ 





harshly, to drown 


(To be continued) 


Send in your renewal promptly. Get up’ ‘a, 
club and get a reward 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


i.) as 


fi 
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April 30, 1921 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND iD PLANTS 


Sanrday, 























Velvet Be s—90-Day Spe t as land buil- 
er a forage $1.85 per n Speci 
long Sta $1.0 per Bust Improved. Cleve and 
Big Boll el, f.o.t ” Powe & Davis, Cheraw, 




















; "Tifton Potato’ Co 
Inc fton, Ga. 

FF "ARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 
PR mn ree 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Sacrifice—Five-room Bungglow with 50-Acre Parmw— 

Term Br er, Mt Airy, ©. ri 

VIRGINIA 
¥ Sluegrass Farm at Auction to the Highest 
Bi out May 15 25 acres rood t iS, 
loc 1 e to tov Write fc f pax lars. 
Venabie & Ford, I i “We. 


OTHER STATES _ 


Move 
free 
Fe Bidg., 


‘SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Le arn at “Home. or ‘or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on eres, Positiong guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, o 


_HELP OR POSITION WANTED 








wore 





LLP P AIDOPAemenwmnmss 


























Wanted—Hous aheeps t—Smal] family, country place, 
good wages, Wr Box 598, Salisbury, N. C. 
Girls—Women—15, up. Learn dress designing. Fas- 
nating Ss le lessons free rite immediately. 
nJ e, Dept., J-955, Rochester, N. Yl, 
“SALESMEN 
Agents Wanted—Sell Soy Bean B Harvesters Geo. 
Dhig abeth ¢ ity, 
nts, and 
and = profit- 
a 
Cigar Factory Wants Salesma mt a a side 
line Previous exverience unnecess as we + com- 
plete instructions. H. Hargrave *& Co., Chatham, 
Virginia 
Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour— Sell Mendets, a 


patent patch for instantly mending leaks in_ all uten- 





ils, Sample package free, Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, Y. 

We Want Trustworthy Men—To Sell Fruit Trees for 
Us—Applicants must be high-class men, as we conduct 
a high-class business. If you have ever 6 Id anything, 

an sell fruit trees, and we have a money-making 
th n for you. This is not a job for a few 





ily, as our goods will make friends for you 
and cause you to get repeat orders. We stand squerely 
behind our goods and our men, If you want a money- 

1 The Howard- 











baking proposition, write us een. 
Hickory Co., Route 4, Hickory, N. 

MACHINERY 
ern 


Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mille, A Wheels, 
Engines. DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta 

For Sale — Racine Thresher + Also Tractor — Used 
shout 30 days; good as new. T. W. Crabtree, Route 1, 
Hillshoro, N. ¢ 

For Sale—10 Rebuilt Auto Trucks—Absolutely per- 
fect condition, Each truck guaranteed. Dillon Supply 

Cc. 





















KODAK FINISHING 











(15) 503 

























































































Kodak Finishing—Write for prices on developing, P REBR ED I ES O CK 
t nlarging Quick service; best work. The U ] a } ] 
nce Photo Finis ishing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
ini shi ng—Let us do you devel topin g. print- 
F r 4-hour service. The Carolina De- 
veuding and Printing Howe, Box St, nm. ©. E 
development. and 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 noga= M O R 
for development and 6 velvet prints Or send 6 nega- 
tives, any size, and 20c for 6 pri Or send 40c for 
one 8x10 mounted enlargement Prompt, perfect ser 
vice Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 319 Bell Ave., 
Roaneke, Va Pp 
Crushed Oyster Shells for Px re 300 Ibs $1, 
{ Georgetown, S. aks oF i] < ’ 
ie ne IN LESS TIME 
PRINTING Duroc-Jersey eas seen a tendency to put on great amounts 
205 500, $2.10, postpaid. Womble | | of pork at an early age. They are easy-feeding animals, and raise large families. 
100, Whig Ne Panied ang | | These hogs were introduced less than 50 years ago, and yet in 1918, 51% of all the 
ples fre im, Mohawk, New York. hogs marketed in the country were “Duroc-Jerseys.” hey are uniformly red in 
~ SHINGLES — color. Increase your profits by raising Duroc-Jersey hogs. 
ay cr me ener 7" Write for “*DUROC-JERSEY HOGS ARE PROLIFIC AND PROFITABLE"—¢ent free 
g. $6.50. per aa uae, oe be ars, pro 18 lamar to hog-raisers by the largest swine record aeseciation in the world. Over 12,000 members. 
ed upon reque L. 8. Olive, Apex, N. C The National Duroc-Jersey Record Association, Dept.170 Peoria, Il 
STOVES AND RANGES 
Why Pay an Excessive Price for Range Stove— 
en you ¢ buy one for one-th ird the @ cos tof 8 cok 
ve r t ange that will last a lifetime, and is 
i ut vei. Manufactured by Giaseodk “Stove |} MODERN DUROC FARM IS GOING TO SELL 
SYRUP ITS T NG H 
UTIOERCS: ah RNR ENTIRE BREEDI ERD 
T ae— r 41bbon an syrup- mn cases OF § 
10-Ib. s at $4.7 15. per “ase. % ash with order. On a ount of poor health and inability to give personal attention at present to 
H. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. my herd, I am offering any animal I own at the following prices except these BOARS: 
Pathfinde : No. 141019, Kimball’s Orion King No. 273119, a BOAR by Orion’s Reformer; 
RABBITS Kimball’s Orion No, 122775, Gilts, weighing from 200 to 275 pounds, 30 cents per 
een nnn pound. Gilts weighing from 275 to 350 pounds, 25 cents per pound. I have of these 
sizes 68 bred for March and April farrow; boars any age at the same proportion. 


Belgian Hares 
PEDIGREED Stock 
to & Months Old 


ious DE 3.00 to $10 Ez 


Satisfaction or one Refunded 


Princess Anne Rabbitry 


ach, 











at Oxford, N. C. 


W. R. KIMBALL, 


These animals are as good as can be bought and are guaranteed. Those interested in 
buying the best may obtain further information by writing me. Those expecting to 
buy at pork prices, or making enquiries through curiosity need not answer this ad. 
Come and see what I am offering you or mail order. References either of three banks 


HARGROVE, N. C. 























“| (PUREBRED Livestock] | : 
_._eecsunes || Guernsey Bull Calves 


«PINEHURST BERKSHIRES— 


Special Private Sale 
Bred: Sows, Bred Gilts, and 
Service Boars. 


| Pinehurst Farms, Pinehurst, N.C. | 














M e Hillcrest Epochal 4th, 
Hillcrest Berkshires fi" Svistanaing | herd 
sire has grand champion ‘parentage. He is large with 
remarkable bone, deep, mellow and good footed. We 
have a few daughters of this boar at reasonable prices. 
HILLCREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. 


out of A. R. cows. 


ited Herd. 





MAY ROSE BLOOD 
A few sons and grandsons of IMP. BORDER RAIDER 22243, 


Prices reasonable. 


Waddington Farm, Wheeling, W.Va. 


Government Accred- 

















PIGS——— BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES BOARS 
Yigs now ready for delivery, out of State Fair Cham- 
yion Sows, and sired sired by the N. C. State Fair 
Champion Boar of 1917, 1919 and 1920. Three Boars 
ready for service. Write for prices on what you want. 


A_ pedigree with each pig. 
LEROY HALL, Hilisbora, N. C. 








_DUROC-JERSEYS 





WORLD’S CHAMPION BLOOD LINES 
tis 


High-class DUROC-JERSEY Pigs 


you want, I have them. Sired by Bray’s Aviator 
Wonder and Ideal Sensation Bob. Out of sows by 
Model Orion King, Woodiawn Cherry King, Lady 
trene’s Aviator, and Scissors. Price $15 and $20 


each, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
TUE — DUROC FARM, 
R. W. Bray, P 


Ramseur, WN. C. 
a 














LET’S GO TO KNOXVILLE, TENN., MAY 6TH, AND BUY SOME 
OF- THOSE HIGH-PRODUCING REGISTERED JERSEYS 
At Our Own Price 
3 Young Bulls from High-producing Dams — 30 High-producing 
Cows — 20 Heifers from High-producing Dams. 


All Selected Animals 
Second Cooperative Sale East Tennessee Jerseys 


UNIVERSITY FARM, 
COL. D. L. PERRY, Auctioneer, 
Columbus, Ohio. 








f ons OF THE FINEST DUROC-JERSEY BOARS 
IN VIRGINIA FOR SALE 


Sullivan’s Model Orion 158387 








C aleig . . . 
AR Farrowed Feb, 20th, 1919. Son of GREAT MOD- 
or Sale—One Two-horse Wagon—New, never been EL ORION 282549. nree feet high, 5% feet 
Retail price $135. Will take $85, and will ae long, weight 550 Ibs. Splendid order. Took first 
the freight to you. A. T. Outlaw, Greenville prize Danville Fair last year. Price reasonable. 
‘ ale—10-20 Mogul Tractor; 10 H.P. Case steam Address 
tra 3 H.P. Fairbanks Morse oil engine; 16-inch Vv. KILB MILTON . C. 
Sheopard feed mill. At bargain. Abe Garner, Snider, | s. LBY, L oN. C 
North Carolina 
For Sak —QOne 2-horse gasoline engine, Webster mag- 
eto and pump jack. One %-horse engine and pump 
jach One deep well pump. One 1,200- gallon tank. DEEP RIVER DUROC FARM 
Fairview Poultry Yard, Granite Quarry, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





We Collect Accounts, Notes, Claims—Anywhere_ in 
the world. No charges unless collected. May’s Col- 
lection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 





Registered Holstein Bulls, Cows and Heifers for 

Sale—Also Mogul Tractor, suitable for belt work. 
Broad Acre Farm, Blackstone, 

Erak-Rite—Puts snap ahd life into auto brake lin 
ings, clutch and snubbers Sure, strong grip. Longer 
Wear a ied applied liquid. Half pint cans, $1; pint 
ans, $1.50. Agents wanted. The Brak-Rite Mfg. bo. 
Desi 50 Amsterdam, N. Y 


BEEWARE 
Write for Prices of My Cypress 

















~ Reet lives and Sup- 





























Plies—Send dime for Beehive News 3 months. J. Tom 
White Dublin, Ga. 
CANDY 
Finest Home-made Candies—Purity guaranteed. Best 
made. Pound 50c; sample, 10c, postpaid Ruth D. Land, 
Cascade, Va. 
—— etn 
Check Lines—1% x16, new, $4.50, Pay postman, 
Fence very U nited States yy Co., Fayetteville, 
Nessee 
FEED 
Rico £0c¢ bushel. Meal and cracked corn, $1.75 100. 
an serap, $4.50. All poultry feeds. Robert LE. 
amith, Nassawadox, Va. 
FERTILIZERS 
” For Sale—High-grade Tobacco Guano—Made_ from 
oan sulphate of potash. Agents wanted. Black- 
one G Guano Co,, Blackstone, Va 
HIDES 
P Hides Wanted— Green salted, 8c; dry salted, 12c; 
ints, 16¢ ayable in harness leather at 60c.’ Lin- 
coln Leather re Fayetteville, Tenn. 





Ramseur, N. C. 


OFFERING CHOICE PIGS 
ROYAL SENSATION”’ and ‘“‘FANCY ULTI- 


NU s” 


. out of “ORION CHERRY KING” g6o0ws, 
and “LADY CRI tie? ** daughter of the world’s 
champion, “ROYAL CRITIC.’’ ‘‘’Nuff sed.”’ 


IF INTERESTED, WRITE YOUR WANTS. 
— 


‘_ DUROC-JERSEYS— 


Let us quote you on high-class foundation breeding 
stock, sired by, or bred to JORDAN’S WOND. 

North Carolina’s Grand Crampion boar. very- 
thing registered, cholera immune, and satisfaction 
guaranteed on every order. Over 200 head to 


select from. 
WRITE YOUR WANTS 
JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, WN. €. 
as a 




















— 
—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


met Head In Herd on an Exclusive Hog Fagm. 
yey by double treatment. 
aD AND OPEN SOWS AND GILTS 
SERVICE BOARS. and PIGS, both sexes. 


Best blood Hines “4% the breed, Can supply from 
one | a earlo Prices right. Satisfaction q@uar- 


an WRITE US 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, Brinkley, Ark. 


— Big Type Durocs of Quality — 


PIGS NOW READY bad — 
Sired by blue vibe winners. ee, Se a 




















ht, A ed Sows and yn ood 
rut parses Ce G. RHODES, North A FB 


¢ - 





KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
C. M. TANNER, Sale Mer., 


Knoxville, Tenn. 









OLSTEIN CATTLE 


Messrs. H. D. & A. T. Bogg, Woodland, Cal., 


“Holsteins are the heaeviest 
demand for Holstein-Friesian cattle is growing each year 
to fill a demand than to create one. 
cattle without much trouble at good prices. 


write: 


and fat The 
It is easier 
We ner always sold our surplus 


producers of milk 


Send for free booklets. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


180 American Bldg. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





oO. I. C.’s 


o. 1. “C ne" “PIGS, SERVICE BOARS —O. I. C's 
Purebred > . Pigs, 2 months old, at $18 each, 
t $35 per pair, no akin, pedigreed. 

Service Boers. My stock is of the very highest breeding 
and State Fair Winners. 


WwW. 1. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 





HOLSTEINS 








HOLSTEINS 


| KING ECHO SYLVIA CLYDE 


Grandson and great-grandson of May Echo Sylvia, 

12 nearest dams averaged 32 Ibs. butter in 7 days; 

20 nearest dams averaged 30 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 
SERVICE TO A FEW COWS 

53. per cent same breeding as Carnation King 

Sylvia, the $106,000 calf; on Sead cent same breed- 

ing as Lady Waldrop Sylvi 


TOM PEMBERTON, 











enesnsoone, N. C. 











ROSNI HOLSTEINS 


ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD 





RULL CALVES—Sired by one of the great > 
sires of the breed, Homest oot Su Value, a 
2-year-old daughter with 837 Ibs. butter "ind 


20,165 Ibs. milk. 
Dams have yearly records a 14,000 Ibs. to 


20,000 Ths. milk as 2-year-o! 
FRANK 8S. WALKER, Woodberry Forest, Va. 


Er 














YEARLY RECORDS 


605 Ds. wee, Jr. 2; 2nd, dam, 433 TDs. 
jt Dep 2: 3rd, dam 711 Ibs. butter Kt dam 
” ati A 4 } dave, 1 a a ary ni 

( made on two 
ress -— Ss KING JOH of the Great NG 
— * BULL CALF 


Hollins Herd Accredited. 


JOS, A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 











SHORTHORNS 
Shesthore Conference, Show & Sale 


“covumsia> TENN. 
MAY 17 and 18 
100 Entries from lead- 





ing herds throughout 
the South. 
Make Your Plans 
to Attend 


s a most important 

i event for Southern land 

owners. Arranged joint- 

ly by this association 

and the N. Cc & st L 
y. 


0. 





AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, tt. 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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GE BROTHERS 


MOTOR CAR 


In the estimation of many people, the 
reliability of Dodge Brothers Motor 


car is its most valuable quality. 


The knowledge that it can always be 
counted upon is worth fully as much 
as its low cost of daily operation and 


yearly maintenance. 


Wherever you live or wherever you 


go, you will find Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car has a reputation for satis- 
factory, low-cost service toits owners 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high! 


Dooce BrRotTHERS, DETROIT 











TKOROKOROROK OOOO ORC ROSE OKO OROROK 
















Waianae delat) W o've knocked the bottom out 
Teena o! high cost of fence building. 
We Pay the Freight and gave 


writes: “1 found all the 












you money. Here’sa man that 


Saved 38 per cent 
Mr. R. ©. Dillard, Milton, Okia., 
Fence as 
ee or better than | e le ved 

28.65 on my $75.00 order.” 
You will never know how much you cansavethruour 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
jeelling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 








MEN WANTED! If you can invest a little money in 


a hay baler we will show you how to make more 
money running e farm. Send your name today. 
KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS & TRACTOR COMPANY 
907 West 4th Street Kansas City, Mo. 




























machinery 
810 Saw Cutsa Minute! 30 Days Trial. 
Guarentee. 





10-Year 








Cash or Easy Payments- 
Special Offer Now! Free Book! Send Today! 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. orrawarkanens: 









‘Before You Buy \< : 


seefor yourself the money 










YI save you on any fenci ou WRITE 
today for my big new FREE i Barg in Fence Book. 
Shows 150 styles. Low F Prices—F reight Prepai 
Also Gates, Lawn i 





For the Prevention of 
ANTHRAX 


Anthraxoids 


(Spore Vaccine) 
For immunizing Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Mules 


Antianthrax Serum 


To be Used on Animals Showing 
Symptoms of Anthrax 


Anthraxoids-Antianthrax 
Serum 


(Simultaneous Treatment) 
Used when Anthrax is Suspected or 
Established ia a Herd 


Write for free beckiet on the Prevention of 
n 


hrax 
CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















When writing to advertisers say: 









“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 


Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the advertising it carries.” 





Tho Progressive Farmer 
see 2350 Oekinad Ave. ansas City, ite. 
| Our Best Offer A LJ a | 2350 Empire Gidy. —Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* _ | | | 


Natures Way 
isthe WILLIS way 


Nature provided caves as a cool 
retreat for animals. Nature also 
provided for you, without any 
cost whatever, the most perfect refriger- 
ating system you can find—and the Willis 
wey brings Nature's refrigerator up-to- 
date 


PwiLLis 
iceless 
REFRIGERATOR 


The “Willis Way” re 
quires no ikee—no up- 
keep. When you buy it 
your expense stops; 
nothing to break, give 
way or wear out. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 
LEARN ALL NOW 

Write for booklet, No. 
19 and for the name of 
the Willis dealer in your 
territory, 


WILLIS MFG. CO. 
Galesburg, 
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FOR HOME CANNING 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder 
Hemmed Caps, Open Top Sani- 
tary Cans, Friction Top Cans and 
Pails—ALL SIZES. Guaranteed 
to give satisfactory results, We ship 
any quantity desired. Write for 
circular and price list. 


Our Home 
CAN SEALER 


Seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals 
both pint and quart cans. So simple 








a child can operate it. Can your 
own vegetables and fruits and make 
money canning for others. Write 
today for price list. 


Virginia Can C0., sox 57r-» Roanoke, Va. 








2.) re SS : 4 
a 
Beekeeping 
Makes sure and quick money 
for you. Greatly benefits 
your fruit crops. Easily 
cared for by women and 


older children. Takes little 
room. . Small cost to start. 


The Root Way Pays 


We've supplied beekeepers’ needs 
for 50 years—bought their extra 
honey—taught them how bees 
make them money. Write us for 
handsome free booklet, ‘‘Bees for 
Pleasure and Profit.’ Tell us 
your occupation and if you keep 

3 now. We can help you. 
Write today. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
283 Main St. Medina, Ohio 












Pieler ig Son 
mme, 8 " 
cludes engine on ekids-- 
to use. From Pi oad 
Allsizes 2 to 80 H-P. lower Now. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


er, 
erin- 
read: 
























